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See illustration on front page 


T= bney town is all astir, and drifting to and fro, 
With quips and jests and merry smiles the eager 
people £0; 
And none have lighter hearts than they who proudly 
linger here, 
Awaiting baby’s word to move, with looks of radiant 
cheer, 


The little one, their New-Year's gift a happy twelve- 
month past; 

The perfect joy she brought the home seemed then 
too deep to last; 

But fuller, sweeter, day by day, it helps them both to 
bear 

Whatever life mey hold in store of burden and of care. 


The times are hard; yet though the purse has some- 
what slender grown, 

The tiny queen securely sits, the father’s arm her 
throne; 

The finest wool, the whitest robes, the prettiest and 
the best, 

Are wrapped about her in her play, enfold her dewy 
rest. 


All day the strong man toils for her, the mother's lov- 
ing eye 

Forecasts the golden halo that shall crown the by- 
and-by, 

When fair and pure the little lass shall woman's lot 
adorn 

As royally as any maid unto the purple born. 

The dimpled hand, a very mite, is reaching for the 
doll, 

A dainty thing in rosy silk, with frizzed and flaxen poll. 

** Now who would dream,” the mother cries, with rapt, 
ecstatic face, 

‘*Our darling knew so well to choose the loveliest in 


the place? 


A homely idy] is it, friends? While God and love abide, 

The land is safe, the land is strong, wherein such souls 
reside: 

For manly men and women true a loyal cordon make 

Not all the foes of liberty are flerce enough to break. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HArPER’s MAGAZINE, HArPER’s WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
181, 1222, and 1885, 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 


Those wishing to com- 


bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“ Harper’s YounG Propie has been well called 
‘the perfection of a children’s paper.’ "—-Boston 
Tvranseript. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Inucstraten Week ty, 


Published December 23, has for its front page an 
exquisite wood-engraving, drawn by F,S, Cuvercn, 
and bearing the lege nd, 


“T BRING YOU ALL 
CHRISTMAS.” 


This is but one of three charming pictures by Mr. 
Cuvrcn, tlustrating a beautiful fable by Miss Eva 
MULLER, entitled * The Moon Children.” 

The number also contains other stories and arti- 
cles appropriate to the Holiday Season, such as 
* An Old-time® Christmas,” by Miss Agnes Carr 
Saar, “ Vivian’s Christmas Journey,” by EpWarpD 
I. STEVENSON, and “ Mr. Thompson's Christmas 
Story,” by ALLAN Forman. 
be called to 


“WILLIE’S CHRISTMAS PRAYER,” 


a full-page drawing by Mr. Tuomas Nast. 


A MERRY 


Special attention may 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youre Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of Jour cents in postage 
SLATADS, 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


In the number of Harver’s Wrekry for Janu- 
ary 8 will be given the opening chapters of a new 
illustrated Serial Story, entitled 

“ADRIAN VIDAL,” 


by W. E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” “Malle. 
de Mersac,” “ Thirlby Hall,” ete. 
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T is odd that Time, the one thing that 
would seem immutable as the fact that 
there is a sun in the heavens, old Chronos, 
whom we fancy fashioned of stone from ev- 
erlasting, bas, ever since men have been 
humming and buzzing about, seemed, on 
the surface of things, to endure nothing 
but change. This is possibly becanse time 
is one of the mysteries that men can not 
penetrate; they can not quite reduce it to 
its lowest terms, and they are never satis- 
fied with the incapacity of the way they 
have treated it, finite things finding it hard 
to formulate infinite things—a dissatisfac- 
tion of which even the recent change in 
standard time offers itself in evidence. 
Thus the year seems to have begun and 
ended nearly all round the calendar, Febru- 














ary having once stood at the end of the 
year, when Numa had the business in hand, 
as various days of March have stood at the 
beginning, and as the days of a number of 
months have been scattered about in order 
that Augustus Cesar might have as many 
days in his month of August as Julius 
Cwsar had in his month of July. 

Although it is more than a hundred and 
thirty years ago that the change was made 
from the Julian to the Gregorian style, it 
will be a matter of surprise to many readers 
to know that the Old Style, so called, not 
only still holds in Russia, between all of 
whose dates and our own there is now a 
difference of twelve days, but that, in point 
of solid fact—that is, so far as financial 
fact is concerned—it still holds in England. 
Although an act of Parliament long since 
made the change legal and compulsory, the 
legal and the ecclesiastical year beginning 
on the 25th of Mareh before that act, yet 
the accounts of the British Treasury still 
run in the Old Style. Nobody in England, 
it will be remembered, ever expects Christ- 
mas dividends to be paid till Twelfth-day, 
or the Midsummer ones till the 5th of July, 
and Lady-day being that with which the 
annual reckonings of the Budget begin and 
end, and on which the British laborer on 
land lets out his services for the year—not 
the Ist of January, but Lady -day, which 
now is reckoned on the 25th of March, the 
former New-Year’s Day, Old Style, but 
which financially is still held to be the 5th 
day of April, as it used to be before New 
Style came in; and it is from the 5th of 
April, and not the other date, that reckon- 
ings of the British Treasury are made, thus 
adhering to Old Style. 

The French, at the time of their great 
Revolution, meaning apparently to carry 
the revolution into all things, divided their 
year into new segments and sections, and 
our first month became a part of Nivdése 
and a part of Pluviése, Snowy and Rainy, 
not even the French Revolution, which 
brought such change into the world, being 
able to alter the characteristics of time by 
whatever name one chose to call its divi- 
sions. This same Nivése and Pluvidése pe- 
riod was long known of the Dutch as Chilly 
Month, in translation, known of the old 
Scandinavian as the month of the fighting 
god Thor, aud of the Anglo-Saxon as Wolf 
Month—the latter, perhaps, because it was 
the season when the devouring wolf raged 
abroad most cruelly for prey, perhaps be- 
cause not even wolves are fiercer, hungrier, 
and more devouring than the bitter cold of 
the month which made the sad-hearted 
distich : 

“The blackest month in all the year 
Is the black month of Janiveer.” 


It is well, in view of the sharp character of 
the month, enforcing a perpetual fight with 
its rigors, that it should have been named 
for old Janus, the god of battles, whose 
temple, closed in peace and open in war, 
never shut its doors but once in all the days 
of the Roman Republic. And another apt- 
ness in its naming appears, in view again 
of its standing at the opening gate of the 
year, that it should have its appellation 
from this same ancient deity, who was also 
the guardian and god of all gates. Was 
not old Janus, too, the janitor of heaven 
itself? And is it not a possibility that we 
all cherish in our inmost hearts—only let- 
ting none suspect our brief folly (brief, since 
we too soon find out the delusion)—that 
this year just opening may prove a heaven 
to us, if no other ever has done so? The 
two-faced god it is that opened the gate to 
us, for he smiled on us with the face of 
hope, and turning a backward glance by- 
and-by, we see him frowning with the 
face of despair. The New-Year’s festivities 
with which the old Knickerbockers and 
their. descendants were wont, until very 
lately, to celebrate the opening day of the 
year—and the falling of which into disuse 
is a pity, as the loss of all Jocal and long-re- 
spected customs must be considered —is, aft- 
er all, it may be, but a remembrance of the 
ancient sacrifice offered that day on twelve 
altars to the god Janus, a sacrifice of cakes 
and incense and wine. 

In all these changes that have been rung 
upon the calendar of course we have no as- 
surance that things are going to remain as 
they are, especially arbitrary things that 
are not enforced by nature, and that we 
shall have no more changes. So long as we 
have the precession of the equinoxes men 
will be tinkering with the properties of old 
Chronos. But whenever any other changes 
are made, we wonder if it will occur to the 
changers that there is some poetry, if not 
some reason, in beginning the year when 
all the sweet forces of nature begin to as- 
sert themselves too, when all things begin 
to bud and burgeon, the sap runs up the 
stem to burst in leaf and bloom, vitality 
sweeps along the currents of the blood, fer- 
vor and purpose swell the heart, and the 
very earth itself seems freshly made, rather 





than at a season when all nature lies cold 
and dead in its frozen shroud, Change is 
not dear to the feminine heart, which feels 
safety only in precedent; and we make 
haste to re-assure our readers that, pleasant 
as they might find this change when once 
used to it, it is the most unlikely thing in 
the world to take place, whatever other 
change come may, because there is nothing 
in the idea to recommend itself to those 
Dryasdusts who attend to such matters, and 
who, ignorant of the existence of poetry, or 
of the poetry of facts, living in the midst of 
poetry, but stone-blind to it, would care no- 
thing at all about the pretty coincidence of 
opening year and opening bud if it hinder- 
ed them in disposing of some odd quarter 
of an hour that bas been bothering almanac- 
makers ever since time began for them, and 
has proved to them, indeed, a very mauvais 
quart Cheure. 





MRS. GRUNDY. 

ie the majority of people Mrs. Grundy is 

the ogre who haunts their days, and 
pries into their closets, and keeps them 
awake nights; they never make a purchase 
or an acquaintance, publish a book, put on 
a new gown, adopt a new fashion or a new 
lover, without concerning themselves with 
Mrs. Grundy’s view of the case; whether 
she will indorse or reprove, that is the ques- 
tion. Her approval is their ambition, and 
her disapproval their idea of failure. Toa 
certain extent this is a desirable frame of 
mind. If nobody cared what his neighbor 
thought of him, the world would be a queer 
place. At the same time it is possible to over- 
estimate the importance of onr neighbor’s 
opinion, and so handicap our lives that we 
shall do nothing spontaneously, that we 
shall live continually in an atmosphere of 
self-consciousness and anxiety, when, aft- 
er all, our own approval is the thing we 


| can least do without, the thing most to be 





coveted, means more to us than that of 
friend or foe; but to live in servile awe of 
how Mrs. Grundy will receive our most in- 
nocent actions is to live the life of a slave 
or a voluntary martyr, bereft of all dignity 
and of all freedom. But say what we may, 
Mrs. Grundy isa great potentate, upon whose 
realms the sun never sets; the Czar of all 
the Russias not more autocratic than 
she, and rebel as we will, we prevail little 
against her dietum; the traditions of her 
dynasty are too great for us; it is like fight- 
ing a windmill to contend against her. To 
be sure, the majority of mankind are willing 
subjects; they court her service, and would 
be totally adrift without her guidance; she 
dictates what they shall wear, where they 
may visit, where they shall travel, what they 
shall read, the furniture and architecture of 
their homes, whether they shall live within 
their income or beyond it, whether they 
shall spend the summer in a comfortable 
home or at some wretched sea-side resort. 
She makes and unmakes matches, and the 
man or woman who marries in defiance of 
her must have the courage of the saints. 
Even after death she holds a mortgage on 

ir good name if our will does not read to 
satisfy her. High and low are equally under 
her dominion ; the slums have their world of 
cold criticism and censure, no doubt, as well 
as Belgravia, and entertain as profound a 
respect for it, according to their light. It 
is perhaps difficult to say why we succumb 
to Mrs. Grundy with as good grace as we 
do, unless we feel that she represents the 
common-sense of mankind, or because it is 
a custom handed down from generations, or 
because it is easy to float with the current ; 
for was there ever a time, even among the 
save or lake dwellers, when she was not in 
authority in the universe, and to most peo- 
ple a sort of conscience ? 


1s 





DIET IN DISEASES OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


EW persons whose life has been calculated 

to call the nervous system into prominence 
reach middle age without sometimes questioning 
the worth of living. When they begin to make 
this pessimistic query they are in condition for 
the treatment of medical specialists, whose num- 
bers are increasing in the ranks of the regular 
profession. Those physicians who make diseases 
of the nervous system their study find themselves 
crowded with work, among both men and women ; 
but the sexes seem to suffer from different causes, 
resulting in the common end of exhaustion of 
nervous force. With men, this state is quite as 
likely to be caused by intense application to busi- 
ness, especially that of a financial nature, as by 
injudicious habits, or overwork in purely intel- 
lectual pursuits ; among women, physical disturb- 
ances more frequently tend to produce it, and the 
actual result is generally hysterical, with a tend- 
eney to profound melancholia, more or less vio- 
lent in character, the violence being sometimes 
directed against members of their intimate circle. 
When mental disorder occurs to men who have 
no hereditary leaning toward it, it is usually to be 
traced to some immediate cause—persistent over- 





| weather is good ; 





work, the failure of some cherished business 
scheme, disappointed ambition, or some shock so 
serious as to momentarily stagger the entire man ; 
in some cases there is such an absolute collapse 
that self-destruction seems the only alternative to 
irretrievable disaster or threatened dishonor, In 
this direction there seem to be epidemics of men- 
tal disease, equally marked with physical ones, 
and far less inexplicable. The outposts of the 
nervous system seldom yield to one assault; in 
most cases the first warning of danger comes in 
a very matter-of-fact way, and points to imme- 
diate relief: loss of sleep and appetite offer def- 
inite bases for the physician to work upon, and 
sedatives, narcotics, tonics, and stimulants are the 
mediums through which he can reach the indi- 
cated conditions of rest and recuperated vitality. 
Given certain outlines of sanitary living, the diet 
at once becomes an important factor in the prob- 
lem of physical and mental restoration, because 
many kinds of food possess medicinal properties. 

Undoubtedly the habits of women make it easier 
for the medical man to carry out with them the 
desired treatment than with men, who, unless they 
are quite incapacitated for work, are seldom will- 
ing to make their occupations subservient to the 
requirements of any scheme of treatment. The 
question rises, How far can the daily routine be 
made sanitary without the inconvenience of no- 
ticeable change? In this connection one point 
should always be borne in mind, 7. e., that no en- 
tire change can be made in the character of the 
diet without producing marked and generally un- 
desirable results, and for this reason no such 
change should be made except under the direc- 
tion of a physician conversant with the patient’s 
idiosynerasies ; when either headache, lassitude, 
palpitation of the heart, general debility, difficult 
breathing, a continued sense of hunger or discom- 
fort, a feverish or depressed condition, follows a 
marked change in the diet, it should be either 
modified or discontinued, 

An instance in this connection is afforded by 
a system of food treatment which at present is 
attracting considerable attention from individuals 
interested in medical novelties ; that is, the hot 
water and beef cure. The use of hot water as a 
remedy for indigestion is by no means new ; even 
the populace of old Rome drank it; and unless 
carried to such an excess as to cause a relaxed 
or inflamed condition of the intestinal tract, it is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. So far as the 
chopped beef is concerned, if it is properly pre- 
pared, only the juice and pulp of the meat are 
used, all the indigestible fibre being removed. In 
some conditions of the stomach it is desirable to 


| spare it all unnecessary labor of digestion; and 


there are diseases in which the use of an excess 
of digestible animal food is indicated for a time; 
but it is no more rational to apply this theory of 
nourishment in all cases than it would be to in- 
sist upon the universal employment of skimmed 
milk as a steady diet because an eminent physi- 
cian has found it valuable for his diabetic pa- 
tients. As a matter of fact, a meat diet, varied 
with a few vegetable and oleaginous elements, is 
preferable to one composed largely of starches ; 
but a vegetable diet into which milk and eggs 
enter largely might be used longer than either, 
although in neither instance would a normally 
healthy man, who had set aside a judiciously va- 
ried diet, be apt to find his health maintained at 
par. In diseased or weakened conditions of the 
nervous system such dietetic extremes would not 
only be unadvisable, but almost invariably they 
would prove absolutely injurious ; the aliment re- 
quired is concentrated, digestible, and varied. 

The interchange between physical waste and 
nutrition is effected with the greatest rapidity in 
the brain and the nervous centres; and when 
these organs are unduly active, either from over- 
work or from actual disease, the blood which cir- 
culates through them should be overcharged with 
the nutritious elements of food. If the patient 
is debilitated and dyspeptic, gentle exercise in the 
open air should precede the principal meal if the 
if it is unfavorable, slight mus- 
The 
diet should be abundant, nutritious, and digesti- 
ble, and taken hot at regular intervals and in 
moderate quantities ; oysters, red - blooded fish, 
rare mutton, and occasionally a little rare beef, 
game, the succulent vegetables, and fruit, offer a 
fair variety; when milk and eggs agree with the 
patient’s condition they will be found useful. If 
there is any tendency to apoplexy, open-air exer- 
cise is imperative, free perspiration must be pro- 
moted, and stimulants and condiments in excess 
avoided ; foods which increase heat in the system, 
such as fat, sugar, and starch, should be sparing- 
ly used, or give place altogether to lean meat, 
game, stale bread, and the succulent vegetables, 
As the vital functions are low after midnight and 
in the early morning, smail quantities of nutritious 
food, such as hot miik, beef tea, raw oysters, 
clam juice, coca, or chocolate, are useful; if there 
is persistent sleeplessness at this time, some form 
of narcotic may be employed in connection with 
the food; this is necessary because wakefulness 
at this time is more exhausting than at any oth- 
er hour. If there is loss of sleep without any 
other indication of disease, a glass of wine and a 
biscuit may serve to draw the blood from the 
brain long enough to favor sleep. Continued in- 
somnia should never be disregarded ; it is gener- 
ally the precursor of some malady of the brain, 
or of some serious disturbance of the general 
system, which should receive immediate medical 
attention, 

That disease of the brain arising from over- 
work or anxiety, combined with defective nutri- 
tion, which is characterized by physicians as 
melancholia, is a frequent and distressing one in 
this country; and especially among delicate wo- 
men it follows certain physical conditions inci- 
dental to vital changes. A somewhat similar 
nervous disorder is occasionally noticed among 
men who have suddenly retired from active busi- 
ness which has been accompanied by severe men- 


cular exercise or Massage may be given. 
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tal strain; in such cases there is probably some 
actual disturbance of the entire nervous system, 
which is emphasized by the radical change of 
habits entailed by their altered life. In both 
diseases similar symptoms prevail: depression of 
the spirits, suspicion of others’ motives, brooding 
fears, a dread of society, mental hallucinations, 
sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and a general low- 
ering of all the vital functions; all these symp- 
toms combine to tax the skill of the most intelli- 
gent physician; if they are not relieved, the pa- 
tient sinks into a condition of fixed despondency, 
and sometimes into acute mania or violent insan- 
ity. In addition to the general medical treatment, 
which usually includes change of air and scene, 
an altered diet is of great importance ; of course 
it should be under the direction of the physician ; 
but it is quite permissible to give here an outline 
of the dietetic plan pursued in such cases by a 
medical man who has been eminently successful 
in the treatment of diseases of the brain and 
nervous system. As will be seen, it is extreme- 
ly nutritious and digestible, and consists of ele- 
ments calculated to be quickly received into the 
blood ; it should be frequently supplied in quan- 
tities to suit the digestive power; where the di- 
gestion is so far impaired as to retard the rapid 
assimilation of its nutritious elements, nutritive 
stimulants must be used, in quantities small 
enough to guard against subsequent depression ; 





the nutritive stimulants are combinations of eggs, 
milk, and sugar with wine or spirits of any kind. 

As soon as the patient awakes in the morning 
give a glass of warm milk, suet tisane, eggnogg, or 
milk punch, as the condition requires. At an inter- 
val of half an hour, and if possible about eight 
o'clock, give a breakfast of fruit, coffee with 
cream, or chocolate, soft-boiled or poached eggs, 
mutton-chops or porter-house steak broiled, stewed 
potatoes, toast, and a small cup of meat juice or 
beef tea. 
oysters or clams, crackers or toast, fruit, prefera- 
bly cooked, and one glass of good port, sherry, or 
Madeira. At the four o’clock dinner give aspara- 
gus, green pea, or spinach soup, made with milk 
and broth, red-blooded fish, roasted beef, mutton, 
poultry, or game, sueculent vegetables, including 
onions, a plain salad of lettuce, chiccory, or celery, 
or fresh tomatoes with a mayonnaise dressing ; 
for dessert a custard, rice, tapioca, or sago pudding 
made with milk and eggs, and a little canned or 
stewed fruit. For supper, two hours before re- 
tiring, crackers or bread and milk, milk toast, or 
some warm gruel of oatmeal or crushed wheat. 
In sleeplessness any of the food remedies indi- 
cated above will quiet the excited brain and fa- 
vor repose, 


Ata twelve-o’clock luncheon give raw 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ENGLISH CLOTH GOWNS, 


FPXHE cloth gowns made by fashionable English 
l tailors show great variety in materials, color, 
and design. For visiting, driving, and walking 
suits fine smooth broadcloths are used, or else 
they are made of broadly twilled English serge 
of supple, yielding quality, while for travelling 
and for country-lhouse wear in the morning there 
are dresses of Cheviot woven diagonally and of 
rough surface, but soft and pliable. These Cheviot 
gowns may be of a single color-—reddish-brown, 
gray, or blue—or else they are in two alternating 
colors in inch-wide stripes, and are made up in 
very simple fashions with pleated basques or a 
blouse polonaise, with a belt, collar, and cuffs of 
light-colored kid; sometimes they are combined 
with velveteen as a skirt and for a Breton vest, 
but are usually of one fabric. Among the cloth 
dresses the new moss green and a dark red shade 
known as the Princess of Wales red are the pre- 
vailing colors, and these are trimmed with braid 
in embroidery patterns, either metal or mohair 
braid, or else with dark fur, especially that of the 
black Russian lamb fur known as Astrakhan, and 
also w ith seal skin. The general de sign, of which 
there are many variations, is a short skirt laid 
in pleats on the sides and behind, but plain in 
front, and with braiding or fur, or both together, 
bordering this plain front and extending up the 
sides; sometimes there are braided panels, and 
on other skirts there is a fan of four or six pleats 
down the middle of the front, with the braid out- 
lining these pleats on the sides. 

The back of the skirt is little trimmed, and is 
usually laid in large box pleats. The drapery on 
the most costly gowns is very simple, but is very 
bouffant by reason of the dress extenders or 
censhion bustle and steel springs beneath; the 
front hangs in apron shape, sometimes in length- 
wise pleats down the middle, and caught up high 
on each side with short back drapery, while oth- 
ers have a short apron with many curved folds 
across it, and straight full pleats behind; still 
others have a deep drapery on the right side of 
the front, while the left is a short curved lambre- 
quin, with the pleats of the skirt below visible 
almost the whole length from the belt to the 
foot. The straight pleats or water-fall drapery 
are much used on the back of heavy dresses. 
Plain kilt-pleated and box-pleated skirts are re- 
served for very ladies, and these are 
trimmed down each pleat either with basket-fig- 
ured braids or checked cloths, or else with plain 
wool braid through which are threads of gilt or 
silver. A very stylish design for the skirts of 
those who are very tall is to form the front and 
side breadths in four very wide tucks, or else bias 
folds, that cover the foundation skirt up to the 
short apron drapery. A large design of wheels, 
or of arabesques or palm leaves, is then made in 
braid on each of the side gores, or else fur is laid 
on in side panels, and the back of the skirt has 
full pleats and rather short over-drapery. 

Fur is very effective when made to represent 
two squares in the front and sides of the skirt, 
that is, crossing the foot and extending up each 
side twice, as if the front square lapped over 
that on the sides. English tailors use mohair or 





young 








satteen for foundation skirts in preference to 
the silk foundations used in French dresses, be- 
cause the latter, though pleasant and light to 
wear, are not durable or strong enough to support 
heavy cloths. The basques of these cloth dresses 
are very short, especially in the back, and are 
more often made without pleats there than with 
the postilion pleated back which has been so 
long in favor. The front of the basque is pointed, 
the sides are shorter than the fronts, and the back 
is very short indeed, being only three or four 
inches below the line of the waist; the back 
seams are closed to the end, and the braiding 
borders the entire basque, outlines a vest, and 
covers the collar and cuffs. There may be a fan- 
ciful vest set in of another color, or it may be 
covered with braid, or else it may be of velvet; 
the vests in a single piece in Breton style are 
most used. Another fashion for quite young la- 
dies is that of making a Zouave jacket of cloth 
to be worn over a waistcoat of different fabric, 
which also re-appears in the pleats of the skirt, 
while the apron drapery matches the jacket ; the 
waistcoat is fastened behind, leaving a plain Bre- 
ton front, and with this is worn a Greek sash of 
satin, passed around the waist in wide soft folds, 
and knotted behind. The jacket is edged with 
gilt balls, which are officers’ mess buttons closely 
strung together, and the collar is straight and 
high, in military shape. 

The serge dresses are principally of the navy 
blue shade formerly so popular here, and are very 
often combined with velvet, which may be dark 
red for brunettes, and golden brown for blondes. 
Sometimes there are woven gilt borders in this 
serge, and there are also extremely neat serge 
dresses made with simple stitching or with black 
Hercules braid for trimming, while others have a 
binding or border of black Astrakhan fur, A 
new and@ pretty bonnet worn by a blonde with a 
blue serge suit has the soft crown of poppy red 
velvet nearly covered by braiding of dark blue 
done in a leaf with the braid on 
edge; the close brim is covered with many loops 
of blue braid, and the only trimming is a long 
rosette of double repped silk of the same dark 
blue; the throat bow is of the red velvet, with 
braid embroidery upon it. 


design set 


SHORT JACKETS. 

Very short jackets are superseding medium 
long coats as street wraps for cloth costumes. 
These are especially short in the back, and, like 
the new basques, are without postilion pleats, 
having continuous seams closed to the end, rest- 
ing smoothly on the tournure, and are fully bor- 
dered all around with some kind of fur, or else 
with braid and fur together. On the slightly 
longer fronts is a vest of fur, or a single revers 
of fur lapped to one side, and some braiding in 
a pattern high on the other side, There are also 
very warm short jackets of black Persian lamb- 
skin made in similar shapes, with a small muff 
and high toque or turban to match. 

LONGER WRAPS, 

For longer garments there are serge ulsters 
made of the darkest blue shades, and trimmed 
with many rows of braid, either black, blue, or 
mixed with gilt, and provided with a pointed 
hood that has a gay silk lining. A new fancy 
is that of trimming long seal-skin cloaks with 
black Persian lamb fur. Long loose cloth cloaks 
of the new shade of red are lined with satin, and 
trimmed with the light-colored Canadian lynx 
with its long warm fleece; these have a great 
collar of fur that may be turned upward and 
envelop the head of the wearer, protecting her 
as passes from the carriage to the house. 
A quaint design for cloth cloaks, spoken of in 
the Bazar early in the autumn, is fast becoming 
fashionable, as it covers the wearer from head 
to foot, and may be worn over any dress, vet 
does not give a clumsy appearance, because it 
outlines the figure from the neck down below 
the hips, and has a full skirt gathered to the 
edge of this fitted waist; this comes in green or 
in blue cloth, and its only trimming is upright 
leaves of black braid edging the waist all around, 
and covering the collar and cuffs, 


she 





FOR ELDERLY LADIES, 


Plum-color, dark gray, brown, and black dress- 
es are in favor with elderly ladies both for the 
street and house. The polonaise most becoming 
to those who have grown stout is now made to 
fall open in front from just below the waist line, 
is drawn back plainly on the sides, and meets the 
side forms, which, like the fronts, are each in a 
long continuous piece; the middle forms of the 
back are then cut off below the waist line, and 
the entire fullness may be added there; or else 
the sides are brought up from low on the skirt, 
and draped in curves that give a very bouffant ef- 
fect, and are held by two large buttons or by two 
long-looped bows of ribbon. Such a polonaise 
made of cloth is simply stitched, or if of camel’s- 
hair or of bison cloth it may be edged with wool- 
len lace, or with Hercules braid in two wide rows, 
or with soutache in many narrower rows. 

For visiting dresses of velvet the design is sim- 
ilar to that just described, or else there may be a 
deep apron drapery, with the folds arranged hori- 
zontally, and to suit different figures these folds 
may be either very low or quite high; the skirt 
below this is in wide panels, and the back 
should be two long triple box pleats. The Louis 
Quatorze basque with square corners, medium 
long, and a vest of contrasting color, or else of 
satin covered with lace, is liked for these stately 
costumes. Black satin with jet trimmings and 
with real lace flounces rivals black velvet for the 
trained dresses of elderly ladies, while gray or 
violet velvet dresses are chosen for special occa- 
sions, such as the reception given to introduce a 
débutante, or for a daughter's wedding. For 
plainer dresses the black cashmeres and camel’s- 
hair so long worn are used for over-dresses with 
a skirt of black gros grain or of watered silk 








laid in wide pleats; while for mornings at home 
the entire dress is made of dark woollens partly 
plain or partly figured, and the design is a sim- 
ple basque and deep apron over-skirt. 

Breakfast caps of muslin have smaller crowns 
than those formerly worn, and even the plainest 
old ladies wear very dressy caps in the afternoon, 
with borders of Oriental Jace, trimmed with bows 
of rich ribbon, either of uncut velvet or of moiré, 
in soft shades of mauve or violet, or of pale sky 
blue, or perhaps dark cardinal, or the poppy red 
so popular this season. The dress cap for even- 


ing may be entirely of tulie, with trimming of 
tulle ruches, or it may be of real lace, made up 


of barbes of point d’Alencon or of point de Ve- 
nise ; if black lace is preferred, it should be real 
thread lace trimmed with a small feather aigrette 
or else a rosette bow of velvet. However, wear- 
ing caps is nowadays entirely a matter of taste, 
as gray hair is admired, and may be as elaborate- 
ly dressed or as plainly arranged as the wearer 
prefers or finds most becoming. 

Old ladies can no longer complain that there 
are no bonnets meant for them, now that the large 
shapes with poke brim and long crown or full 
soft crown are so much used. Felt of nice qual- 
ity with uncut velvet trimming in the dark color 
of the dress or in black is the choice for general 
wear, while velvet is chosen for church and visit- 
ing bonnets ; the new trimming for the latter is 
wool lace either with or without gilt threads, but 
many old ladies prefer to use the real Chantilly 
laces that they have treasured up from the old 
times when imitation laces were tabooed. 

Long dolman cloaks with loose square sleeves 
and full pleating in the back made of figured 
cloths or of seal-skin, or of velvet bordered with 
fur or else merely with fur collar and cuffs, are 
the comfortable wraps which cover old ladies 
from head to foot. 


SASHES OR SCARFS. 


Sashes or scarfs are a special feature of im- 
ported reception dresses. They are worn alike 
by young and old ladies, and may be made of 
velvet, of lace, of wide moiré ribbon that has a 
velvet band near one selvedge, or else of striped 
ribbon in the gay Algerienne stripes, or in cross- 
wise bayadere stripes of two alternating colors. 
With princesse dresses they begin on the sides 
under the two large pleats or gathered fullness 
that forms the train. They then cross the hips 
like paniers, and are knotted in front, and allow- 
ed to fall to the foot of the tablier, sometimes 
forming the entire drapery, Other sashes as wide 
as scarfs curve across the front like a short ta- 
blier, are united with the drapery on one side with 
long loops and ends, while the other end disap- 
pears under the drapery on the opposite side. 
Still others form two long drooping loops on the 
tournure after being tightly strapped at the waist 
line, and below these loops are two long forked 
ends of the ribbon. Beaded fringe edges the vel- 
vet sashes. The soft satin sash worn with a Greek 
jacket is very pretty for young girls. The color- 
ed velvet corsages to be worn with satin skirts 
that are covered with lace flounces have velvet 
sash loops and two ends at the back just under 
the sharp point, which is laced closely. Lace 
scarfs are arranged similarly on evening dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Reprern ; ARNOLD, ConstaBir, & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; James McCreery & Co. ; Le Boutittier Bro 
THERS; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 
Tue sum collected for the monument to Mr. 
LONGFELLOW is not yet sufficient for the pur- 


—Mr. Bancnort, the historian, recently said 
that he would as soon spend the winter in Lap 
land as in Boston. 

—Bridegrooms who have to make gifts to 
their ushers ought to be in quite comfortable 
circumstances. Mr. Morris Pryor, who was 
married lately in New York, gave each of his nu- 
merous ushers a scarf pin of a black pearl sur- 
rounded by four pink pearls, and Mr. Frep 
Sanpbs, married at about the same time in Wash- 
ington, gave his ushers pins representing the 
heads of birds in enamel, powdered with dia- 
monds, 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is noted for his immense 


white neck-tic. He also wears, to oblige his 
wife, a big boutonniére, which he hates. He is 


seventy-tive years old, but perfectly erect; he 
has deep-set dark eyes that roll restlessly, and 
when he is angry give him the look of one * pos- 
sessed.’? 

—Mr. Harry Quiiter, with whom the actress 
Miss Fortescue, whose real name is FINNey, 
broke her engagement in order to marry Lord 
GARMOYLE, is now engaged to her again, Lord 
GARMOYLE’S fifty - thousand -dollar breach-of- 
promise money making a pretty dowry. 

—Nearly sixteen thousand dollars was paid 
not long since by Mr. QuaritcuH, of London, for 
a Mazarin Bible. 

—During the Revolutionary war WASHINGTON 
spent nearly sixty-five thousand dollars of his 
own money, and refused pay for his services. 

—During Epwin Booru’s recent season in 
Boston he has won more laurels for his rendi- 
tion of Lear than he did in the days of his early 
successes. 

—Dr. GeorGe VAILLANT, of New York, has 

recently published a paper on the properties of 
simata cedron as a positive cure for hydrophobia, 
a substance long known to Southwestern trap- 
pers as an antidote to snake poison and other 
venom. 
—The mounted pioneer guiding the emigrants 
who are crossing the Rocky Mountains, in 
LEuTze’s fresco ‘‘ Westward Ho!” on the wall 
over one of the staircases in the Capitol at 
Washington, is an accurate likeness of Senator 
Stewankt, of Nevada. 

—The daughter of the bookseller PALM, whom 
Napo.ron I, had shot for publishing a book 
that displeased him, Frau Sopu1e Lecuner, has 
just died in her eighty-fifth year at Munich. 

—A dress of creamy satin, with Meclhilin lace, 
myrtle, and jasmine, was that worn by Miss Ra- 
CHEL HuX.ey, tle Professor's daughter, at her 





wedding, while the bridemaids wore most ws- 
thetic affairs of sage green velvet and chrysan- 
themums, quite as if it were all fashion and no 
science in the family. 

—The London and Provincial Bank has is- 
sued an order that if any clerk marries on 
a smaller income than seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a year he shall be dismissed, which is an 
instance of paternal government with a venge- 
ance, 

-The eat of Mrs. R. E. Brown, of South 
Washington, jumped from the Washington Mon- 
ument when it was two hundred and fifty feet 
high, and ran away unhurt, only to be snapped 
up and destroyed by a dog. 

Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVES 
his son, aged fifteen years, a boy o 
promise. : 

Dr. Brenn, the zoologist, who 
with impunity in Lapland and Africa, 
fever contracted in this country, 

Queen Vierorta claims descent from King 
DAVIp as well as other kings, a Jewish princess 
having landed in Ireland and handed 
down through Feareus of Scotland. 

—The brother of the Empress of Austria, 
Prince CHARLES of Bavaria, may be seen daily 
in the front rank of students iu Professor Bre 
LOOTH’S surgical class, 

—Mrs. Kate Cuase SPRAGUE now resides at 
Fontainebleau, France 

—The Emperor of China sends a magnificent 
exhibit to the New Orleans Exposition 

—WILLIAM Story is to make a bronze statue 
of Ezra Corney for Cornell University. 

—Captain GreorGe Hawkins, of the bark FP 
F. Watson, who rescued four Japanese ship 
wrecked sailors from floating sticks ats a 
received from the imperial government of Japan 
the Order of the Red Ribbon of Japan with a 
velvet diploma. 

—CARLYLE and his mother used 
their pipes together, 

Professor TYNDALL is a descendant of Tyn- 
DALE the Bible translator. 


is just lost 
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Ipa Lewis recently joined the Methodist 
Church. 
—Except in exciting passages, Risrori's Eng 
lish is perfect as though to the manner born 
—In England Lord Sauispury and the Peers 
are for woman suffrage, but the Commons are 
not. 


—El Mahdi recently drowned three thousand 
men in attempting to emulate on the Nile banks 
the act of Moses in crossing the Red Sea. 

—Twenty-five years ago CHARLES Foster, of 
Bucksfield, Maine, invented wooden toothpicks; 
now three thousand millions of them are annual- 
ly sold. 

—Triumphal arches were erected over the vil- 
lage streets through which the bridal party of 
Mr. WHITTREDGE and Miss ARNOLD, MATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S daughter, passed on their way to 
church. 

—As Mr. WHITTIER found it ult to eall 
upon Mr. Gosse, our last En guest, Mi 
Gosse paid Mr. Wurrrrer a visit at his home 

-Mr. Ernest L. Mason, of Washington, D.C 
is the first holder ofan American art scholarship, 
the work of the combined HakpPeR and Haun 
GARTEN fund. 

—Mr. FarkBANKS, the head of the house which 
manufactures the Fairbanks was one 
knighted by Queen Victoria, but does not use 
the title. 

—The new Bishop of Ripon, England, is a 
brother of the Rev. H. Bernarp CARPENTER, of 
the Hollis Street Church, Boston, where JOHN 
PLERPONT Once preached. 

—The Harvard Annex lacks only thirty thou 
sand dollars to put it in the same relation to the 
university that Girton and Newnham bear to 
Oxford and Cambridge 

—All the changes in the instruments of the ob- 
servatory at Carleton College, Minnesota, upon 
the adoption of standard time, requiring know- 
ledge, skill, and delicacy, were made by Miss 
Byrb, a graduate of the Harvard Annex and 
Professor of Mathematies at the institution 

—When King Lupwie sent for Wagner, and 
told him there were too many phrases in the 
Tannhiuser, “* There are just as many as there 
ought to be,’ said WAGNER, turning on his heel 

Mrs. Mary Brapstreet, of Rowley, Massa 
echusetts, eclebrated her one-hundredth Thanks 
viving last month. 

The immense bequest of Sir Erasmus Wit 
SON to the London Royal College of Surwec 
is entirely unhampered by conditions, leaving 
the officers free to use it as they think best 

The wood of the tirst voealion ught to 
this country by Mr. BarLey Haminton, the fu- 
ture brother-in-law of the Princess Louise, could 
not endure the climate, and cracked and went 
to pieces. Since then he has been manufactur- 
ing the instrument from native woods in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and is better pleased with the 
result than with those made of the original wood. 

Although Lord DvorrerIn has had a great 
reception in India, many people wonder why he 
was not sent to Ireland instead, and the experi- 
ment tried of governing [Irishmen by an Irishman. 

—Mr,. Lanoucuers, the London editor, rather 
famous for his aqua-fortis, bears a strong resem- 
blance to Mr. BLaine. He has a clever wife, 
formerly an actress, a surprising baby, plenty of 
money, & house in town, and another up the 
Thames; he entertains handsomely, talks as well 
as he writes, and is very generous in his deeds 

—At the recent fair in aid of the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Washington the Oriental booth was 
under the charge of Miss OLIve RisLEY SEWARD, 
and Miss Eppy, one of the assistants, wore a 
dress made to order in Japan, while in the Rus- 
sian kiosk the Misses Foster wore genuine Rus- 
sian costumes, obtained when their father was 
our Minister to Russia. 

—Several pieces of furniture, carved and in- 
laid, made of cocoba-wood, darker than mahoya 
ny, have been added to the Red Room of the 
White House by President Anruur, and on the 
centre table, beside the high bronze lamp with 
its cardinal silk parasol, lie handsome editions 
of Dante, the British poets, and the Dresden 
Gallery. The President's superb taste has vast 
ly improved the whole interior, 

—Mopgeska’s pet is a black cat, Parti’s a 

yarrot, MARY ANDEKSON loves canaries, and Mrs. 
pede de carries about a young monkey. 

—Mr. WHITTIER spends the winter in Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

—The Knickerbocker Subscription Agency 
has been reorganized under a new management, 
and announces that it is prepared to receive and 
promptly fill all orders for subscriptions to pe- 
riodicals, 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Brarp Epona. 


For description see Supplement, 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms, 

which are designed 
for marking lingerie, 
are to be worked with 
white or tinted French 
cotton in satin stitch, 


Letter Rack with 
Calendar. 
Tue rack is divided 
into several compart- 
ments for letters and 
cards, and is cover- 
ed with dark colored 
plush, that on the 
front being decorated 
with embroidery and 
applied brass orna- 
ments. In the back 
is a brass-bound aper- 
ture, which contains 
the initials of the 
days of the week in a 
row along the upper 
edge, and below these 
shows the edge of a 
revolving disk upon 
which the dates are 
marked, and which is 
turned by means of a 
button at the back. 


Galloon for Hat 
and Dress Trim- 
ming.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a narrow 
interlaced galloon of 
metallic cord aud che- 


CLotH anp Vetver Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Letrer Rack with CALENDAR, 


nille, used for edging hat and 
bonnet brims. Fig. 2, on page 
29, is a wider border, woven of 
satin cord and chenille, with jet 
drops. Fig. 3, on page 29, is a 
basket- woven border of silk 
braid and chenille, studded with 
large hollow cut jet drops. 





Fig. 1.—EmpBromerep 
MonoGraM. 


Bag Sachet. 

See illustration on page 29. 

Tats bag sachet is filled with 
eweet-clover, to be used for 
perfuming linen chests and 
wardrobes. The sweet-clover 
is packed in a thin muslin bag, 
which is inclosed in a pink sat- 
in casing, ornamented with a 
trausparent covering of linen 
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SICILIENNE AND Ficgurep VELVET Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Gatioon ror Hat or Bonnet 
TrRimMiInG.—FUvuLu Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Detam or Apriiep-Work ror Portr=ne Fic. 1, on Pace 36. 














Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epeine. 
For description see Supplement. 










gauze canvas; a star is embroidered 
in cross stitch with silk on the can- 
vas, crossed by two narrow bands 
of drawn-work. A strip of satin 
twenty-four inches long and six wide 
is used for the satin casing, and a 
strip of canvas eight inches shorter 
for the outside. The satin that pro- 
jects at the top is turned in and 
gathered for a frill, 
and a frill of narrow 
gold lace is set on the 
outside, with a large 
satin ribbon bow on 
the side opposite the 
embroidery. 


Wool Pompon for 
Valances, Bas- 
kets, etc. 

See illustration on 
page 29, 

Tue process of mak- 
ing the wool pompons 
that are so much used 
in fringes and clus- 
ters for trimming fan- 
cy-work is shown in 
detail in these illus- 
trations. Take a thick 
strand of wool, and 
tie it twice at even 
distances from the 
middle and ends, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Cut 
it through the middle, 
put the parts together 
as shown in Fig. 3, 
spreading the threads 
to hide the tying, and 


Bison-cLora AND TarreTa Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, on 
Page 29.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 
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Harr-p1n CusHion. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 30. 


fasten in a stem. Comb out the 
wool, shape the ball by alternate- 
ly rolling it between the hands 
and (holding it by the stem) strik- 
ing it against the table, and clip 
it until it is round and even; 
holding it over the spout of a boil- 
ing kettle will also assist in spread- 
ing the fibres of the wool. The 
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Fig. 2.—EmBroIDERED 
MonoGramM. 


pompons can be clouded or mot- 
tled by mingling several shades 
or colors in larger or smaller pro- 
portions in the strand, and some- 
times silk and gold thread are 
added, 


Tapestry Rug.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 29, 
Fig. 1 shows the whole of this 
tapestry rug in miniature, giving 
a full view of the geometrical de 
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Fig. 2.—Gattoon ror Hat or Bonnet 
TriImMING.—FULL Size. 


sign, while Fig. 2 gives the design in 
symbols, each symbol representing a 
stitch, together with a list of the colors 
which they indicate. Fig. 3, on page 
36, which gives a small section of the 
work in full size, shows the texture of 
the Smyrna wool and canvas used for 
it, and the manner of executing the 
stitch. It is like a chain stitch, worked 
diagonally over the meshes of the can- 
vas in rows from left to right, resem- 
bling in effect the irregular Persian 
cross stitch; the two steps are clearly 
indicated in the cut. The rug is lined 
with heavy crash, and is corded at the 
edge. 
Embroidered Hat Rack. 

A Boarp of the shape shown in the 
illustration is covered with ruby plush, 
and provided with brass hooks and or- 
naments. The plush on the upper part 
is decorated with an applied spray of 
Kensington embroidery. 





LIVING JEWELS. 


IP\HE word beetle is to most per- 

sons far more suggestive of a 
repulsive than of a beau- 
tiful creature; and yet, 
in a way, it can hold its 
own against even that 
“animated bit of a rain- 
bow,” the humming-bird. 
The lustrous “ Brazilian 
bug” is nothing else than 
a beheaded diamond bee- 
tle, and though most 
used as a jewel, is in 
truth inferior in point 
of beauty to many of its 
brothers. Many of the 
most gorgeously colored 
beetles are, however, un- 
fortunately fierce and 
large, and while the for- 
mer quality unfits them for ornamental 
uses when living, the latter quality equally 
stands in the way of their convenient use 
when dead. 

The idea of using a living beetle or any 
other creature as a jewel may come as a 
complete novelty to most persons, but it is 
nevertheless the fact that not only the 
beetle but various other animals are con- 
verted into personal ornaments, with an 
effect sometimes striking, sometimes pleas- 
ing, and sometimes only startling to the be- 
holder unaccustomed to such uses of them. 

Diamonds, even, must yield to the weird 
effect of the West Indian cocujo, a lumi- 
nous beetle which displays with ceaseless 
brilliancy two spots of glowing flame. 
Fastened in the hair or at the throat of the 
dark-skinned beauty of Cuba, the willing 
cocujo shames the reflected light of the 





Baa SacHet. 


cold diamond, and beams from out the 
picturesque gloom of night like twin stars 
plucked from the blue dome overhead. 
And what are diamond shoe-buckles glit- 
tering in the hot ball-room to the glowing 
spots of living light moving in rhythmic 
measure in the cool night air under the 
waving palms as the little feet trip over 
the greensward ! 

Another oddity in beetle jewelry is in 
vogue in the same locality. This beetle is 
of a brilliant yellow color spotted with 
black. A tiny gold belt is secured around 


Description of Symbols: ® Red; & Dark Blue; 


Fig. 1.—Woor Pompon FoR 
Drooratine VaLanors, Bas- 
KETS, ETO.—(See Figs. 2 and 3.) 
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Fig. 2.—Quarrer or Desten ror Rue, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Bisoy-cuora anp Tarreta Dress,—Front. 


{For Back, see Page 28.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-11, 
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; and Fig. 3, on Page 36.] 


Fig. 2.—Ciora anp Figurep Vetver Dress, 


For pattern and description 
No. IL, Figs. 12 


8 Light Blue; & Dark Bronze; © Light Bronze; 


® Dark Olive; ® Light Olive; & Dark Purple; GQ Wood Brown; ! Light Mode-Color. 
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Fig. 3.—GaLtoon ror Dress or CLOAK 


TrimMiING.—Two-ruirps S§1zk. 


its body, and to this is attached a fine, 
light gold chain terminating in a small 
pin, The pin is thrust into the cloth- 
ing, and the gayly marked beetle is al- 
lowed to roam at will within the circuit 
of the chain, which from its lightness 
does not interfere with the movements 
of the curious captive. 

Toa person accustome 1 to look upon 
all beetles as “nasty bugs” there will 
be nothing attractive in such a jewel, 
harmless though it be; but even the 
most timid or fastidious will hardly fail 
to prefer it to a little creature, common 
enough in Florida and other tropical 
portions of this continent, which fills 
the double réle of jewel and pet, and 
which is regarded as not only lovely but 
lovable. This i wv American 
chameleon, a graceful and beautifully 
colored little lizard, which is so easily 
tamed that it is given its liberty, and 
pe rmitted to select its own abiding place 
upon the person of its owner. Its favor- 
ite color is a bright iridescent green, 
but it has the power to vary this accord- 
ing as the whim or the necessity moves 
it; and thus the eye of 
the beholder is delighted 
by novelty in color some- 
times in frequent sue- 
cession, A less pleas- 
ing but much more start- 
ling faculty of the anolis 
is its ability to snap off 
in whip fashion a con- 


the anolis 





siderable portion of its 
long tail, which, however, 
quickly grows again, 


Odd enough these ex- 
amples are, but never- 


theless they must in both 
oddity and picturesque- 


3.-—Seconp Detain or ness give way before the 
Pompon, Fia. 1. living jewels employed 


by the savage natives of 
Darnley Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean. On this little island is found 


a many and gaudily hued giant of the but- 
terfly tribe. Nearly half a foot it mea- 
sures across its wings. The native dandy 


captures one of these beautiful creatures, 
soothes its first fright, attaches to its body 
a piece of fine stout thread, perhaps two 
feet long, fastens the free end of the thread 
to a long pin, which is thrust through his 
hair, and then allows the captive to flutter 
about his head or rest upon it, as its fancy 
dictates, 

As an offset to the Darnley-Islanders and 
their butterflies may be cited the Peruvian 
women of the lower class, who are so pas- 
sionately fond of pets that they give their 
back hair up as a nestling place for a tiny 
member of the monkey tribe, a marmoset 
known as the midas. The midas is not 
more than six inches long, with a tail of 
similar length, It is a timid, delicate, and 








EmproivereD Hat Rack. 


exceptionally affectionate little creature, 
seldom permitting caresses from any but 
its mistress, but eagerly seeking them from 
her. In appearance it closely resembles a 
very beautiful squirrel, though it has a 
more human and less sharp and k 


nowing 
air than that animal It passes its time 
perched on the shoulder or on the top of 
the head of its mistress, disappearing like 


a flash into the loose coil of back hair at 
the approach of a stranger. 

Examples are not lacking of ladies in 
New York who do not disdain to employ 
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the bright yellow of a tame canary-bird, where 
such a color may be desirable by way of con- 
trast, or of the more gaudy paroquet, if that 
should be preferable. And not long since a de- 
vice in unconscious imitation of the Darnley- 
Islander was practiced at a fashionable dinner 
party in New York, when brilliant butterflies 
were impaled on the bouquets given to the guests. 
To the credit of humanity it should be told that 
the butterflies were only clever imitations, 





OH, HAD I KNOWN! 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
gl I had thought so soon she would have died, 
He said, I had been tenderer in my speech, 
I had a moment lingered at her side, 
And held her, ere she passed beyond my reach 
If I bad thought so soon she would have died. 


That day she looked up with her startled eyes, 
Like some hurt creature where the woods are deep, 

With kisses I had stilled those breaking sighs, 
With kisses closed those eyelids into sleep, 

That day she looked up with her startled eyes. 


Oh, had I known she would have died so soon, 
Love had not wasted on a barren land, 
Love like those rivers under torrid noon 
Lost on the desert, poured out on the sand— 
Oh, had I known she would have died so soon! 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A SKIRMISH IN FISHER STREET. 


7 were at work at the surplices, Lydia and 

Ella—Lydia with her glasses on. They were 
both very silent and very busy. It struck me at 
once that thev had had a few words, as Lydia 
and Ella were bound to do if they were left long 
together, and Lydia was disposed to speak her 
mind—for Lydia’s thin lips were just a trifle 
more compressed than usual, and there were two 
red spots on Ella’s cheeks that were not there 
when I went away, and which anger or “ vexation 
of spirit” had burned in. They had not been 
alarmed at my long delay, my late companion 
having prepared them sufficiently well for my 
taking “an evening off,” it was evident. 

Ella confronted me with a half-smile, and Lydia 
said, quickly : 

“Where's Mr. Wellmore ?” 

“He's over the way looking at the fight,” I 
said,as IT took my hat off. 

“What a horrid taste!” 
he és horrid.’ 

It would be difficult to explain why I did not 
like any one to run down Ben Wellmore, or to 
take his part when / was running him down, for 
the matter of that; but Ella’s remark jarred 
upon me very much. I left Ben for Lydia to de- 
fend, but Lydia said not a syllable, which was sig- 
nificant of the “few words” which had been ex- 
changed between the half-sisters before I had 
arrived. They did not speak now—there was 
another tiff—and I was sorry I had gone out. 

“You don’t generally run down Mr. Wellmore, 
Ella,” Tsaid. “* What has he done to offend you ?” 

“He has not offended me,” said Ella, tossing 
her head; “ but I don’t like him any more—than 
you do!” 

“N—no ?” 

“He’s not a gentleman. 
and,” 
worse 





said Ella; “ but then 


He’s very vulgar, 
added Ella, almost spitefully, “he gets 
and I shall be glad when he’s 
gone to America.” 

Gone where ?” 

“To America.” 

“T haven't heard anything about his going to 
America,” | said. 

“He told us this evening before he went 
away,” Lydia explained, “that it was very likely 
he should go.” 

“Oh, did he ?” 

And he had not thought it worth while to im- 
part that piece of information to me—thought it 
would not interest me much, or was no business 
of mine, or had forgotten it! And /*had forgot- 
ten that I had been asleep in the railway carriage 
all the way from Norwood to Victoria, and had 
not given him too much time:to impart all his 
hews t me, 

“I shall be sorry to lose him,” said Lydia; “I 
don’t mean only as a good paying lodger, but for 
himself.” 

“T shall be glad when he’s gone,” said Ella. 

Lydia did not condescend to reply to this lit- 
tle outburst; at an earlier hour she had.received 
too stinging a reply to some words of well-meant 
advice which she had proffered to speak to Ella 
any more that evening; but she continued to ad- 
dress me individually: 

“He is an honest man. He is one who tells 
the truth. He is always kind and thoughtful. 
One can’t help missing such a man—in Fisher 
Street,”’ she added. 

“Yes, Lyd, he is a great favorite of yours, I 
know,” I said. 

“It’s a pity the two of you don’t marry and go 
to America together,” cried Ella, “as you have 
such a high opinion of each other,” : 

Lydia looked hard at Ella for an instant, and 
was nearly taunted out of her reserve, but she 


worse, 
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did not reply to her, and turned to me the instant 
afterward, 

“You went right home with father?” 

“Not quite. He wouldn’t let me see him to 
the door.” 

“T wish you had,” she said, stitching vigorous- 
ly; “but if he would not let you, there’s an end 
of it. You are tired, Maud ?” 

“Yes, very. But I can do some work.” 

“Not to-night,” said Lydia, decisively: “it’s 
too late for work. Besides, I don’t want you to 
work, but to go upstairs to bed.” 

I must have been looking very tired for Lydia 
to advise this, for I knew that work was impor- 
tant just then, and that Lydia was always anxious 
to keep us to work when the task-masters were 
peremptory and pressing. I must have looked 
almost ill; some signs of the fears I had had 
might be lingering on my face, just as the hor- 
rors of that day were still stamped upon my 
heart. 

“ Yes, do,” Ella said too, regarding me more 
critically, as if Lydia’s suggestion had surprised 
“vou are like a ghost to-night, Maud. 
I hope you haven't met one in the Norwood 
lanes.” 

I had met the ghost of her old lover, perhaps ! 
but I could not tell her that. Probably I could 
have told one or two stories to surprise them, 
but I thought I would keep my news for a while, 
and that it was best. 

At this moment Ben Wellmore came into the 
shop and as far as the parlor door. I thought 
he glared at me too. Was I going to be ill, that 
everybody stared so curiously? 1 felt only faint 
and dreadfully weary, that was all. 

“They've run her in,” he said. 
eda 
face, 


her also; 


“She’s pitch- 
whole handful of mud into the bar-man’s 
she’s seratched the policeman down the 
and so they’ve trotted her off to the sta- 
tion, poor Sal.” 

“Poor Sal indeed!” said Lydia; “I’ve no pa- 
tience with the woman.” 

“T tried to get her away, and nearly got run 
in myself for interfering,” he said. ‘There, do 
you hear her shrieking now ?” 

We stopped to listen. Yes, they were like the 
shrieks of one possessed, and they rose sharp 
and piercing above the yells of the crowd, the 
roars of laughter, and the shouting of the people 
in the streets. 

“The old girl hasn’t had a break-out lately,” 
said Ben; “ but she has come into property, and 
is making up for lost time. Look here, This is 
yours,” 

He stepped into the parlor, and laid seventeen 
shillings and sixpence on the table. 

“Sal gave it me. ‘Tell ’em I’ve spent only 
arf a crown on it at the Feathers,’ she scream- 
said Ben. ‘ How did she get hold of a sov- 
ereign of yours ¥” 

“She has had no sovereign of us.” 

“She says so, Perhaps you're to keep it for 
her.” 

“Or give it to Isaac,” said Lydia; “ that’s what 
she meant, I dare say.” 

No, she did not mean that, I fancied. 
had taken it away from her father; it was most 
likely the sovereign which my father had given 
to Isaac Garboush, I must sit up now till Isaac 
came to put the shutters up, in case of accident, 
in case of a chance word doing irreparable harm. 
I must fight my father’s battle still, and without 
any one knowing I was fighting, if I could. 

Ben Wellmore lingered a few more moments, 
looking longingly at a vacant chair in the corner, 
as if he thought an invitation might have been 
vefully made to him to step in and sit down 
—as he had sat down so many times, and read 
to us whilst we worked—but receiving no en- 
couragement, he said, suddenly, “ Well, I must 
and disappeared up the stairs 
after a general good-night to us. For various 
reasons we were glad he was gone that night, 
and yet there had not been many times in our 
lives when we had all been of the same mind as 
to that. He had been one of us so long. If he 
had assumed on the position of late days, possi- 
bly it was our fault for having treated him more 
like a brother than a lodger, for having called 
him Ben, for letting him call us by our Christian 
names, although he generally prefixed Miss be- 
fore them to the last. That he interfered with 
our little plans, and expressed his opinions very 
forcibly, had led to a distance between us now 
and then, but it was an interference based upon 
his interest in us and our well-doing, and he was 
forgiven in due course, and sometimes without 
asking to be forgiven. And in the evenings 
when the days were drawing in, or taking their 
time after Christmas in drawing themselves out, 
it was pleasant to be read to whilst we worked— 
which he could do when he was not busy himself 
—and for the hours to be charmed away before 
supper with Dickens and Thackeray, with the 
weekly installments which Reade and Collins were 
supplying then, even with the love stories in the 
good old-fashioned Family Herald, when there 
was not too much love in them to make him 
blush to the roots of his hair for the extraordi- 
nary softness of his own sex in all amatory mo- 
ments. Yes, they were happier hours than we 
bargained for, and it was not till we were look- 
ing back upon them, and his place knew him no 
more, that we felt this, and missed Ben Well- 
more too much. Then the back parlor was 
strange without him, and.there were times when 
one looked about wonderingly, and through a 
vague mist of tears, as if it were so odd he had 
not come that night, as if it were unaccountable 
that he should be away. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE END OF THE DAY, 


I sat up till Isaac Garboush came into the shop, 
as I promised myself that I would. 
“J will speak to him about the money,” I said, 





taking up the seventeen shillings and sixpence 
that lay where Ben had left it, and going into the 
shop with it. : 

“Do,” said Lydia, passively, and a little to my 
surprise, “and shut the door after you, Maud, 
please. It is very cold to-night.” 

I thought she might have been interested in 
the fact of Sally Garboush’s acquisition of so large 
a sum of money, but she was not, or else she did 
not wish Ella to know too much concerning it. 
It was possible, I thought, that Lydia might al- 
most know as much as I did, and in her quiet and 
grave way was keeping the secret close. For Lyd- 
ia Campbell was a shrewd woman—too shrewd, 
Ella and I had thought before this—and there 
was very little escaped her. Her quiet manner 
did not always imply that she was passive or in- 
different, as we had had cause to know during our 
last two years of life with her. 

Isaac came in with less boyish alacrity than 
was customary with him. I might even say that 
he toiled his way toward the key at the corner 
of the shelf, and there was a sadness of expres- 
sion on his face, combined with twinges at the 
corners of his lips, that I set down to grief and 
anguish of heart on account of the unseemly be- 
havior that evening of his backsliding daughter. 
But it was only the Spicers’ boots he was wear- 
ing, I found out afterward. 1 said, even, by way 
of preface : 

“Tam sorry to hear about Sally, Isaac.” 

Isaac turned upon me his lack-lustre eyes, and 
said, in his usual quiet tone of voice : 

“ Ah—yes—she’s in for it agin, ain't she? I 
jest heerd it a-comin’ up the street.” 

“Tt’s very sad.” 

“ Oh, she'll be comfurble enuf. 
go to the Feathers. 
there.” 

“Indeed.” 

“She'd get on better at the Regent, but she 
thinks their stuffain’t up tothe mark. And Sai’s 
a judge, yer know. She oughter be,” he added, 
reflectingly ; ‘she swollers a lot.” 

He looked toward the closed door, took down 
the key, and then leaned so suddenly across the 
counter that I jumped back a step, afraid he was 
going to bite me. 

“Did you get it?” he asked. 

“Get what ?” 

“The suverin I sent by Sal this evenin’. 
afore or after—” 

He did not complete his inquiry, but I knew 
what he meant. 

“It was after she was taken to the station-house 
that she sent in seventeen shillings and sixpence.” 

“She had a whole suverin,” he said. 

“She said she had spent half a crown of it,” 
I explained ; “that makes the amountright. But 
what sovereign is it ?” 

Isaac Garboush began rubbing the handle of 
the key against his nose in some perplexity, and 
after his old objectionable habit. 

“T can work off that arf a crown by degrees ; 
and Sal will help me when she’s out agin—but 
she’d no right to take it. And,” he added, “ you 
needn’t pay me next Saturday to begin with, d’ye 
see ? Because it’s your money, not mine ; all vourn 
—every blessed mag of it.” 

“ Mine !” 

Isaac Garboush, waxing eloquent, dashed into 
his explanation at full speed : 

“T seed the old—I seed ver guv’nor later on 
this evenin’, when I was a-sellin’ papers, and he 
come up to me and said, ‘Garboush,’ says he, 
‘it’s too late for me to go back ; I shall miss my 
*bus ; but I forgot to leave the gals a suverin. 1 
can trust you, Garboush,’ says he, ‘ with untold 
gold,’ he says, ‘and you'll see they have it, won't 
you? And give ’em my love, and I’m so sorry I 
forgot it, and here’s the quid,’ he says. And I 
was foolish enuf—being busy—to send it on by 
Sal, and she’s gone and tilted some of it down 
her cussed throat, and I on’y wish it had choked 
her, and everybody else she’s asked to take a drain. 
I do indeed, miss, s’elp me !” 

I stood amazed at the readiness with which 
Isaac Garboush explained matters, at the readi- 
ness of his imagination which had conceived such 
a story, and his faith in my belief that 1 should 
accept it as a veritable statement. And he looked 
so innocent all the time that it would have been 
easy to believe him—knowing how impossible it 
was that he should have a sovereign of his own 
too—had it not been for the fact that I had not 
left father out of my sight all day until an hour 
or so ago in the Norwood lanes. If Isaae Gar- 
boush could lie like this so gracefully, and dis- 
gracefully, he was hardly the meek and long-suf- 
fering pariah I had always thought him. He was 
deceitful and dangerous ; he was what my father 
had warned us that he was. And yet it was his 
own money—a free-will contribution from Mr. 
Protheroe—hush-money, even—and Isaac would 
have none of it, knowing that we were poor our- 
selves, and that he was robbing us by taking it. 
He was, after all, a hero in his way, though I did 
not think of it at that time, and could only say 
then, after a tremendous gasp of surprise : 

* Tsaac—how can you !” 

“Can I wot?” he asked. 

“Tell all those dreadful stories. 
gave it you—you know he did.” 

* Did he tell yer so?” 

ade fo Say 

“ You’ve been ’ome with him ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Then yer knows he ain’t ’countable for his 
axshuns, poor chap,” said Isaac; “he ain’t right 
here,” touching his forehead with the key. “ He’s 
going altogether wrong, and will want a lot o’ 
watchin’ presently, He guv me that suverin for 
nothin’, just as he guv me these boots, and Gord’s 
truth! they are boots, and no mistake; and I’ve 
done nothin’ for ’em but listen to a lot o’ non- 
sense he’s got into his head, and which don’t you 
b'lieve, miss, not for a minit, if he says anythink 
to you. Don’t yer, now ; and don’t let him go a-giv- 
in’ everything away that belongs to him—suver- 


She shouldn't 
They don’t treat her well 


Was 


— 





My father 





ins speshally. I can’t take ‘em, but other coves 
will, as many as he likes, and they b’longs to you 
gals.” 

Yes; an extraordinary man this Isaae Gar- 
boush. There had been nothing more easy or 
more natural than to keep the sovereign, and yet 
he had in this roundabout fashion and with this 
rigmarole of an explanation made up his mind to 
return it. 

Unless—and then I said, suddenly : 

“Why did you give it to your daughter to re- 
turn, Isaac, when you were coming here yourself 
this evening? And you do not trust your daugh- 
ter,” 

The key went up to his nose again, as if it 
was necessary to sniff out a new explanation 
from the handle of it. 

“T trust her when she’s sober—sumtimes,” he 
said, after a full minute’s consideration, and he 
looked as though he was puzzled by me. 

“Well 2” 

“But I didn’t trust her to-day. Well, we had 
a row, then,” he said, suddenly. “She found out 
I'd got money; she took the suverin from me. 
We had a reg’lar up and down fight for it, and if 
it hadn’t been for these boots—which I shied at 
her—she’d ’a been at me now. She’s been a-drink- 
in’ all the day. I called out to her jest as she 
was off, it was your money—it belonged to you 
gals, and you had sent me on an errand with it, 
and she said I was a old liar. Her own father 
that has been so careful with her all her life, 
that has sp’iled her in the bringin’ up with kind- 
ness! And now she turns agin me, and calls me 
a old liar, That’s a nice thing for a daughter to 
say, nin’t it, miss ?” 

“It’s very sad altogether.” 

“ But,” he said, “she’s not bad, take her in the 
lump—not arf bad—don’t yer think it. She's 
sent most o’ it back, jest as I thought she would, 
when she came out of her tantrums and knew it 
b’longed to you. There’s a lot o’ good in Sal 
when she’s not foo far gone. She’s too much o’ 
her father’s sperit, that’s all. She'll be out in 
about a week or so, as fresh as paint, and bearin’ 
no one mallis. That’s the best on her. Not a 
bit o’ mallis.” 

“ But—” 

But Isaac Garboush was tired of my question- 
ing, or thought his time too valuable to be mo- 
nopolized any longer by my cross-examination, 
He would not listen any more; he was out of the 
shop, and putting up the shutters at a railroad 
speed now. I was in dread that he would break 
a window before he was done. And there did 
not seem to be the probability of getting the ex- 
act truth out of Isaae if he were disposed to wan- 
der from the authenticity of his narrative. He 
had at all events been the means of returning my 
father’s money to us—of seeing the injustice of 
letting it go out of the family. He had display- 
ed, he and Sal Garboush too, the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. 

When he re-entered with the key, and with his 
old alacrity too, in spite of the Spicers’ boots— 
which had engulfed him—I did not ask him 
another question, but he nodded his head to me, 
said, “ Good-night,” and skipped into the street— 
all in one breath, for fear that I had more to say. 

He was gone, and the day was over, and the 
trials of the day, that it has taken so long in these 
pages to recount, and without which all future 
pages are not to be understood. Yes, the day 
was over, and I was turning out the gas in the 
shop and going into the parlor with my seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence, which I placed on the 
mantel-piece. 

“It’s father’s,” I said, and no one asked me 
any further questions concerning it. They were 
less curious than I—for they could not have had 
more to think of—to perplex themi—to confound 
them. 

“You will go to bed now,” said Lydia ; “T will 
bring up your supper presently.” 

“T shall not want any supper.” 

“ Well, get a good night’s rest. Do.” 

I dragged my way upstairs at her request. I 
was glad to get to bed and to sleep. It must 
have been hours afterward that I woke up to find 
Lydia dressed and looking at me with a lamp 
close to my face, which she was shading with her 
hand. Ella was asleep in the other bed. 

Lydia seemed very scared, I thouglit. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“You called out. I came in to see if you were 
well.” 

“Quite well, Lyd. What is the time ?” 

“Tt is nearly morning,” 

“Have you been to bed ?” 

“Not yet. Are you sure you are well ?” 

“Quite well.” 

“ T have finished the surplices.” 

“You have been doing my work as well as 
your own, then, poor Lyd!” 

“You need not get up too early,” she said, 
without replying to this ;.“ there is nothing to do 
to-morrow, You must have a good long rest.” 

“ Ave you afraid Iam going to be ill ¥”’ T asked. 

“What nonsense!” she said. ‘“ No, Maud, we 
can not afford to be ill, any of us, or to have you 
out of the way. Good-night.” : 

“ Good-night.” 

Then Lydia went away with the lamp, and I 
dropped once more into dream-land. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
A FOUR DAYS’ ILLNESS. 


I HAVE a very indistinet recollection of the 
four days following the fifth of November of 
that year in which Richard Mackness lost his life. 
They were days of dream-land to me, not of the 
happy dream-land of which poets pipe in plaint- 
ive verses, but a land of fevered visions and wild 
imaginings, broken mercifully by sudden gleams 
of wakefulness—a coming back with a shriek 
to consciousness, that presently assured me jit 
was Lydia looking down at me, or Ella with a 
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tear-stained face, and lips quivering in spite of 
her, asking, “If I were better, if I really knew 
her, if I would only call her by her Christian 
name, to make quite sure—to make her very 
happy!” 

I had been dangerously ill, they told me some 


| 


William Protheroe’s character, although, in real 
trouble, the good that is in one steps foremost. 
My father arrived at eleven in the morning. He 
had been talking to Ella, who was in charge of 


| the shop that day, and had consented reluctantly 


to leave me to Lydia’s supervision ; and presently 


days afterward—unaccountably ill, delirious, rav- | he came upstairs very gingerly, and tapped at the 


ing, and then at times silent and motionless, with 
eyes wide open glaring at the unknown country 
lying innumerable leagues beyond Fisher Strect, 
Soho. The reaction had come from all the sup- 
pressed excitement I had suffered, the fears I had 
had, the horrors which had accumulated round me ; 
and this was the poor, vexatious result. For 
had wanted to keep strong so badly! I had 
much to do—so much to think about; there was 
so much, as it seemed, in my poor, narrow conceit, 
that depended upon me! 

It was a sharp, short attack; and though it 
left me weak—too weak to leave my bed for 
some days longer—yet I was out of danger. I 
had pulled through wonderfully, the doctor said ; 
it was by a miracle I had escaped all kinds of 
complaints, he told Lydia; all sorts of fevers, 
from brain fever to gastric, with a neat little 
chance of scarlet; and if it lad not been for 
Ella, our medical practitioner would have shaved 
my head on the chance of it all, and attacked the 
malady—whatever it might prove to be—in good 
time. Lydia had been inclined to give in to the 
doctor’s suggestion, but Ella had fought my bat- 
tle stoutly. 

“We'll have a physician before you do that— 
send for him at once, if you like—but you sha’n’t 


— 


have the hair off her head without. No one 
shall touch it, I tell you. Let her be,” she had 
said. 


“T don’t say there is any immediate necessity, 
but there is so much of it,” had 
plied, hesitating at Ella’s firmness, and surprised 
by it. 

“Yes, and she means to keep it, too,” Ella re- 
plied; “you're not going to whisk that off in a 
hurry. I'd rather die than have my head shaved, 
and I dare say she would.” 

“The idea, Ella, of your talking to the doctor 
in that abrupt way,” Lydia had said afterward. 
“T am surprised at you.” 

“T don’t think much of old Edminstoun my- 
self,” replied Ella, “I'll give him another twen- 
ty-four hours, then I'll have a physician for 
Maud myself. There’s a watch and chain I can 
pawn, at any rate.” 

And this gold watch and chain had been a pre- 
sent of Hugh Mackness to her a month ago, when 
he had discovered it was her birthday, and had 
surprised her with his gift. There had been a 
long discussion between her and me as to the pro- 
priety of accepting it, ending in the acceptance of 
the article after a due amount of consideration on 
Ella’s part, and some eloquent pleading on the 
part of the donor. 

“What watch and chain ?” said Lydia. 

“ Never mind,” replied Ella. ‘* You'll see pre- 
sently.” 


the doctor re- 


| 
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| panels of my door. 


Lydia opened the door, and jumped back at 
the sight of him, as well she might, for he was 
ina glossy suit of black, and wore black gloves, 
and a new hat on his head—not a Spicers’ hat— 
with a mourning band round it quite two and a 
half inches high. 

“Good gracious, how 
claimed Lydia. “ Come in. 
ter this morning.” 

“Thank God !” he said. 

“Come in,” said Lydia, again. 

“No, thank you, my child, I will not come in,” 
he said, decisively; ‘I would rather not come in, 
thank you. I have not a moment to spare, but I 
thought I would just look you up, and tell you I 
am pretty well, and see—hear, I mean—how Maud 
is getting on. Poor dear, it was a fever, wasn’t 
it?” 

“A kind of fever,” 
ing.” 

“So Ella says,” he remarked ; “ but there is no 
telling in the early stages of a disorder what is 
catching and what is not, and one may be run- 
ning into a terrible danger without knowing it.” 

“ Maud is only a little weak. She will be able 


you startled me!” ex 
Maud is so much bet- 


replied Lydia: “ not catch- 


to sit up to-morrow, the doctor says,” Lydia ex- 
plained. 

“Yes, I dare say she will. I hope so, I am 
sure. 

“She would like to see you.” 


Lydia looked at me, and I nodded. I was not 
quite sure that I wished to see him, for there had 
been a sudden and odd kind of fear upon me 
when I had recognized his voice, and then I 
thought I should just like to thank him for his 
visit, if I were strong enough to get the words 
above a whisper. 

“No, I will not come in. 
much,” he 


I thank you very 
politely, and I could hear him 
take a backward step, as Lydia opened the door 
more widely. “Tt’s really not necessary, and I 
can listen to the dear child from here perfectly 
well. How are you, Maud, how are you?” he 
called forth, in a genial and stentorian tone. 

“Don’t make such a nvise!” cried Lydia, at 
once. 

My voice was too weak to reach his ears in 
reply, although I thanked him and told him that 
I was very much better than I had been. 

Lydia interpreted the whispered sentence for 
me, although she had to ask twice what I said, 
being a little deaf, and unused to whispering, and 
my father cried out: 

“Tam so glad. I am so much relieved. 
morning.” 

He had gone down two or three steps when 
Lydia followed him to the landing. My hearing 


said, 


Good- 


Lydia had never been shown the present or | was very good, though my voice had failed me, 


had heard of it. ‘ Lydia will talk so!” 
always an excuse for keeping facts from her upon 
which she would have certainly commented with 
no small degree of acrimony. She would have 
wanted to know too much about this Mr. Barton, 
and there was a vague feeling in our own minds 
that we did not know too much ourselves. 

The watch and chain were not pawned, nor the 
physician procured, I took a turn for the bet- 
ter the next day, as it was discovered that 
Mr. Wellmore had been to a physician on his own 
account, and asked him to step round—a piece of 
presumption which Ella had considered uncalled- 
for, until he had expressed his opinion that he 
thought Mr. Edminstoun was an old woman who 
did not understand the case a bit, and he 
going to wait for anybody any longe 

But [ got suddenly well enough to declare that 
I did not want a physician and would not see 
one, and as Mr. Edminstoun asserted shortly aft 
erward that I was marvellously and miraculously 
better, Ben put on his hat and ran off to Grosve- 
nor Square to countermand his order. 

“T am afraid I have disappointed him,” he 
said to my sister on his return. “I never saw a 
man so cut up in my life. He keeps a carriage 
and pair, and can’t attend to anybody under 
twenty-four hours’ but he didn’t like to 
lose my guineas, poor fellow.” 

Ben had been anxious throughout and very ex- 
citable, and so full of inquiries as to my exact 
condition every ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour that Lydia had begged him as an especial 
favor to herself to go on with his work and keep 
to his room as much as possible, as he was driv- 
ing her slowly out of her mind by his pertinacity 
and restlessness, not mention shaking the 
whole house by pacing to and fro like a panther. 
He kept to his second floor a little more after 
this, but he did no work for the first three days, 
and he was always bringing Lydia’s heart into 
her mouth when she came out of my room by 
making sepulchral inquiries from over the top 


just 


was hot 


notice, 


to 


row of balusters as to “how Miss Maud was 
now.” 
Mr. Edminstoun considered that I had been suf- 


fering from a chill and overfatigue, and so forth, 
and that, thanks to him and to some very nasty 
red medicine, I was in a satisfactory way to re- 
covery. They were all very grateful to him at 
last, and Ben made up his mind to give that old 
boy all his custom directly anything was the mat- 
ter with him. A clever old party, to be sure, he 
thought he was, after all. 

On the fifth day my father 
inguiries. Ella had written 
been taken seriously ill, but no communication 
had been received in return, and they were be- 
coming afraid that he was ill himself, and keep- 
ing the fact from them so that they might not 
suffer at a time of distress from any extra anx- 
iety on his account—an amount of considera- 
tion which possibly was not always a trai of Mr. 


arrived with kind 
to him that I had 


| 
| 





had been | and I did not lose a single word they exchanged 


together. 

“What are you dressed up like that for, Mr. 
Protherve ?” Lydia asked, a little sharply. She 
was angry at my father’s nervousness, I knew, 
for she had addressed him by his surname, which 
was always a bad sign. 

“It’s my mourning, my dear, for poor Mack- 
,” he replied. 

* Your mourning %” 

“Yes. Ella will tell you all about it,” he re- 
plied. “I have been having a long chat with 
Ella in the shop. There are great changes com- 
ing—great changes, I assure 

‘Where did you get the 
clothes ?” asked Lydia. 

‘The executors sent me some money,” he re- 
plied. “I am going to the funeral—Brompton, 
at twelve, sharp. I can’t do less than that. I 
really can’t do less, though I have an objection to 
funerals—no taste for them whatever.” 

‘It’s very astonishing !” Lydia exclaimed. 

“Ah! may well say that,” he answered ; 
‘IT am not myself yet. I doubt if I shall ever 
recover the shock. Ella will tell you everything. 
Such a surprise, such a lark—I mean such good 
news. Good-day, good-day.” 

And my father, who rattled all these words out 
whilst descending the was in the parlor 
and almost out of the shop with his farewell salu- 
tation. 

Lydia returned to the room very much per- 
plexed. She had not seen my father in such 
high spirits for years. I knew what had occa- 
sioned them, but she did not. I had had no time to 
explain, when I came back from Norwood on the 
fifth; I had kept the secret of Hugh Mackness 
very well indeed. 

“T think I know what it means,” I murmured, 
but Lydia put her finger to my lips and said, 
quickly : 

“Don’t tell me. [ am 
must not talk too much.” 

“Very well.” 

“Ella will tell me presently,” she added. 

And presently—in the afternoon, when Lydia 
was down-stairs—Ella came up to tell me in my 
turn. Her flushed, and there was a 
strange far-away look on her face. 

“Father has been left a thousand pounds by 
Mr. Mackness,” she said. “ Think of the old part- 
ner’s remembering him !” 

“Will he leave the almshouse ?” 

“How can he stay when he is worth a _— 
sand pounds ?—when he is no longer a pauper 
cried Ella. 

e Te” 


hess 


eried Lydia. 


you.” 


money to buy those 


you 


stairs, 


in no hurry. You 


face was 


“when he is worth 


I whispered, so 
much money !” 
“ He has left the place already.” 
“Indeed !” 
“ And is staying at the Grosvenor Hotel,” said 


Ella. 
“Qh!” 





“Yes; that’s what I said,” replied Ella, dryly. | 
“ But it was very kind of Mr. Mackness to think of | 
his old friend. It shows what a good heart he | 
had, after all. Doesn't it?” 

=a suppose it does,” I added, doubtfully. 

“ You do not seem delighted at the change for | 
him, or very much surprised.” 
‘IT was told to tell you on the night I came 
home, and meant to do so the next morning,” [ 

whispered, “and then it was too late.” 

*“ You met Hugh that night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“So he tells me.” 

“ You have seen him ?” 

“No,” said Ella, becoming very 
inquiry, “ I have not seen him.” 

“Then—” 

“ He has written to me,” interrupted Ella 
will see me in a day or two, and tell me every- | 
thing. That is very kind of him, you know.” 

‘Ye—es,” I said, wistfully regarding het 

“But [am not going to worry you about this 
miserable business,” she cried, impetuously, “ and 
tis excuses for kee ping away, for putting off the 
evil hour of explanation.” | 

“The evil hour !” 

“Yes. I can guess what he 
me, and I know very well, she 
after a pause, “what I am going to say to him. 

“Tmpossible !” 

“Oh yes, I do,” said Ella, 

“Mav I see the letter?” 

“T burned it directly after I had read it.” 

“You did not like its contents ?” 

“T distrusted them. There, that’s all, dear,” 
she cried; “don’t talk any more. Don’t mind 








grave at the | 
} 


“He 





Is going to sav to 


too,” continued 


decisively. 





| 
| 


me. I don’t care in the least, upon my word I | 
don’t. It has not affeeted me—I haven't thought 
of it.” | 
| 
| 


“ Poor Ella! 
“T have not, indeed,” 


it seems | 
so long ago, and you have been so ill. I can bear | 
} 


she went on; “ 
everything—put up with everything, as I said to 
God last night—if He will only spare the one in 
all the world,” and here her hand rested upon 
mine, ‘who loves me just a little, and under- 
stands me better than the rest.” 

“ Hugh only asked for time,” I suggested, aft- 
er a painful silence. 

“To prepare his defense—to make his story 
out as well as he can. Yes, yes; but I am not 
going to talk of this to you now,” she replied. 
‘Perhaps not at any time. I don’t care for any- 
thing—for any one—if you will get well and 
strong again, and not leave me to that dreadful 





woman !” 
“Ella! You don’t mean—” | 
“ Lydia—yes, I do,” she cried. “She is so hard, | 


so dreadfully hard! She does not understand; | 
she is one of those who have never been young. 
She taiks like atract. She— Oh, Maud, Mand, | 
forgive me! I am forgetting you ; lam making you 
ill again.” And she bent down her head upon 
my bosom, and put her arms round me, and was | 
very still for a while. 

“Courage,” I said, in my low voice ; 
get strong if you keep strong too.” 

“You may trust me.” 

“ And if I get weaker and weaker, if I die, Ella, | 
I should wish you to love Lydia.” | 

* Well—well, I would try.” 

“She better than think,” I 
said, “and we are closer to her heart than either 
of us fancies.” 

“You may be—not I.” 

“Yes, both of 1 

Then we silent again, and presently I 
dropped to — like a tired child, with Ella 
holding me the hand. I can her 
smiling down at me to prove how very strong and 
bright she was, how happy in the thought of my 
coming back to life to share 


“T shall 


is a woman we 


| 
| 
| 
were 

by 


see now, 


her troubles with 


her. Yes, I see her now. It is not so far back, 
this troubled past of mine, and she is there 
again. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

- - | 

[From Our Own CorresponvEnt. | | 

N examining what is generally worn, as well as 
what is in preparation, it is impossible not to | 
recognize that Paris is still the laboratory of taste, | 
which transforms even what it assimilates, so | 
that the outlandish fashions that are brought | 


thither from the north and south are converted 
by its magic touch into graceful aud ptable | 
styles. 

Even the fashion of gold, which has 
seemed gaudy and somewhat vulgar, 
vogue, thanks to a Parisian secret which 


acce 


ilways 
in | 
I will | 


is 


how 


disclose to my readers, and which consists in | 
using it only on stuffs which belong to the same 
scheme of color—brown, seal brown, and all the 
intermediate shades up to éeru. Charming ef- | 
fects are Obtained in this manner, IT have seen 
a dinner dress of a decided shade of éecru—that | 


is, not very light—the front of which was covered 
with cream woollen lace mixed with gold threads. 
The bows used for trimming were of satin ribbon 
of several shades of brown, from the darkest to 
gold-color. This dress was a marvel of true Pa 
risian taste in its sobriety of tone 
of In accordance with the same 
ple, steel and silver are worn with every 
of gray. 

A winter is predicted, and 
distes are discounting this prediction, 
facts may give the lie, by making up quantities of | 
fur garments. Long cloaks lined throughout with | 
fur being somewhat heavy for walking, and gen- | 
erally too warm for our Parisian winters, they 
have adopted the device of lining them only to 
the waist with fur, and thence down with satin 
or plush. The fur, like the metal trimming, 
matches the garment in color. I know of no- 
thing prettier than a toilette of gray satin and | 


and harmony 


color. princi- 


rigorous 





our 


to 


mo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mad } 4 


which 


velvet trimmed with bands of chinchilla. This 
gray fur, so soft, light, and truly lady-like, and 
also, alas! so costly, is the height of fashion this 


season. 
nothing 
Short 


there will be 


gth of ball 


This winter, like the 
imperative as to the let 


skirts, or 


iresses. 
be 


il dames. 


NW 


just clearing the ground, will 





much 
As the 
till it reach- 


who no longer 





worn by voung g ind youtht 


age advances, the skirt grows longer 


demi-train, while 


dance, or who prefer talking to da 


heme 





very long trains, either separate or atiached to 
the dress 

The most convenient and least expensive stuff 
for young girls to wear at dancing parties is veil 
ing, which is made lighter than ever The cor- 
sages of these dresses are open, square, or trian- 


cular, @ da Vierge, plain or sh 





red, pointed or witl 
a belt, according to taste. Coarse dis or cream 
tulles, embroidered, Lyons tulles and crapes, and 
English crape as transparent as ¢ are also 
worn These stuffs are draped ove | varieties 
of silk stuffs, from taffetas and surah to the dif 
ferent kinds of satin now in market 
There is no fashion, properly speaking, as re 
gards flowers, their quantity and use hey are 
worn in fringes and bands, in irregular garlands, 


in bouquets and in m and are placed wher- 


isses 








ever it strikes the fancv—at the belt, in front, on 
the left shoulder, in the middle of the corsage: 
it is wholly a matter of taste. Those consecrated 
to young giris’ ball toilettes are jasmine, lilies- 
of-the-valley, bluets, and noisette roses. Garni 
tures for dresses and coiffures be worn by 


to 
vouthful brunettes are | 
India-rubber tree 
the favorite 


ves of the 
Among 
ned mulberry 


silver, and steel thistles 


made 
d with red coral 


flowers mav 


Mil X¢€ 


be mentio 


blossoms, gold, 


and satin 


gillyflowers of all colors from the natural golden 
brown to rose de Chine and lie de vin, pink, goose- 
berry, lilac, their clusters being sometimes of all 
these colors mi xed, Birds of all kinds, including 
purely fantastic ones, are also used—gray with 
olden wings, entirely of gold, garnet and gold, 
and nests full of young birds, the nest being very 





light, made of 
gold branch, ete. 
mixed, 


of various widths, 


moss woven with gold, birds on a 


[hen there a 


quantities of 


re roses and thistles 
feathers, m 
with the 
mond tipped, and lastly very fine 
mixed with gold. 

Marabout borders are made of 
match the. dress. On a ot | garnet 
velvet the marabout will be of dark garnet tipped 
with gold; a band of this trimming is set on the 
edge of the skirt and the train; the Medicis col- 
lar, slightly turned down and sloping to the cor- 


irabout borders 


dia 


le flowers 


feathers gold or 


chel 





to 





dress 


ners of the square corsage, is likewise of mara- 
bout. With this is worn a plastron embroidered 
with gold. <A of gold 
aigrette ornaments the hair. and 
elegant toilette. 

Side by side with the 


marabout 


This isa 


cluster with a 
tately 





standard ball dresses of 


tulle, tulle and lace, or entirely of lace (and these 
are made of all kinds, embroidered with gold, 
chenille, and silk), will be worn those made of 
transparent stuffs and thick brocaded silks, as 
very light and very dark colors are worn togeth- 
el For instance, with a skirt trimmed with vo 


luminous ruches of tulle will be another of 
» flowers, or 


dress of ruby velvet, trimmed with puff 


worn 





else a 
d tulle 


brocade or lampas, with la 


and white lace, with double paniers of magnifi- 
cent silk stuff brocaded with large flowers, with 
a second skirt of white lace placed under these 
paniers. The corsage will be of ruby velvet 
with lace plastron and shoulder-knots 

All kinds of embroidery will be used for these 
dresses Fragments of lampas and damask are 
collected, and the flowers are cut o of them 
and applied on light-colored ns, surrounding 





each flower with fine gold or « wd. Plain 





ed 
Satins are embroidered with mother-of-pearl, gold, 
and coral beads. The laces used for trimming 
plain satin, erépe de Chine, and India silk dresses 
are embroidered in the same manner. ‘The shoes 
are of the prevailing color of the toilette, with 
stockings to match Gloves are longer than evet 
The dog-collar is the favorite ornament for the 
neck 

Second skirts, or at least skirt fronts, are made 
entirely of mother-of-pearl or gold the lat 
ter shaded They are in the form of an enor- 
mous net-work, with fringe to match. These 





skirt fronts 














are also made of diamond spangled 

chenille. The eve can scareely bear the dazzling 
lustre of these toilettes 

Berthas proper, such as were worn in olden 
times, are no longer seen, but in their stead the 
cors adorned with a iltitude of fanciful 
trimmings irregularly arranged, irregularity being 
the motto of the day, in accordance, perchance, 
with the irregularity of life which prevails but 
too often among the leaders of fashion of both 
sexes Low corsages are trimmed on the left 
side with lace ruches, while on the right is a 
half-wreath of flowers, or else a drapery of tulle, 
or a lace fichu seems to have been thrown over it 
in a careless fashion, the most cunning art being 
hidden under this seeming negligence ; or, again 
one end of the fichu is passed through slit in 
the side of the waist, and terminates in a long 
tab, falling on the side of the over-skirt; or fina 
lv, an embroidery of gold or mother-of-pearl en 
circles the corsage in the place of a bertha 

All kinds of precious stones are in vogue, above 
ill, diamonds and pearls, both separately and t 
gethet Diamond stars are worn in the hair, or set 
on the front of the corsage in the guise of buttons 
In general, fashion frowns on mediocre jewelry, 


admitting of no medium between costly precious 


ind the innumerable 








stones arti 8 of fancy jew- 
elry that are seen in the shape pins for bon- 
nets and fichus, bracelets of all kinds, and neck 


laces of all stvles. She who has precious stones 


may wear fancy jewelry with them; she who has 

but not modest ornaments 

of gold as in days of yore. 
EMMELINE 


none may also wear it, 


RayMonpD. 
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A WINTER VISIT TO THE SCOTCH 


1. En Route 2. A Northeaster. 3. The only Conveyance. 4. A noisy Outpost. 5. Only a Herring and a drop of Whiskey to be got. 6. 
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[See Page 34.] 
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CHILDREN’S CHARITY. 


MAE homely truth that many little rills make a 

| river has been illustrated beautifully in one 
feature of Harprer’s YounG Propte. 

The always popular Post-office Box of that 
charming periodical has afforded the little read- 
ers an opportunity not merely to cor respond with 
each other, and set forth to older eyes winning 
pictures of child life the world around, but also 
to add their mites at the call of sweet charity. 

In July, 1881, a benevolent lady, belonging to 
Rev. Dr. Houghton’s church in New York, asked 
permission of Messrs. Harper & Brothers to insert 
an appeal in the Post-office Box in. behalf of St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, under the care 
of the of St. Mary. This self-denying 
Protestant sisterhood devotes itself to works of 


Sisters 


love among the sick poor, and especially cares 
tenderly for suffering childhood. 

The letter, which duly appeared, was addressed 
to “the children, rich and poor, sick and well, 
who read this paper.” It told them about the 
little ones who were cripples, or had been burn- 
ed, or were ill with some slow and wasting (not 
contagious) disease, who were gathered into the 
large and cheery building, beautifully spacious 
and spotlessly clean, at 407 West Thirty-fourth 
Street. It then proposed that the readers of Har- 
per’s YounG Prope should endow a cot in Holy 
Innocents’ Ward at St. Mary’s, so that for all 
time to come the annual interest upon the endow- 
ment should pay the expenses of some little child 
who should oceupy that special bed. 

Three thousand dollars was the sum needed 
for this purpose : 
tiny hands and small purses of children to raise. 
But the bovs and girls went bravely to work, de- 
nied themselves little luxuries, earned money by 
extra tasks, held little fairs, and astonished ev- 
ervbody by completing the endowment of Har- 
per’s Young People’s Cot on April 14, 1883. 

Since then three little children have been 
nursed and tended in the pretty and comfortable 
cot, with the inscription above it recording its 
connection with YounG Prorte, And the ehil- 
dren are very happy that there will always be a 
place in the sunny ward called Holy Innocents’ 
for their particular child. 

Many little gifts go to that child, and many 
presents are sent to the hospital, which main- 
tains its hold on the affections of the host of 
young readers who love the Post-office Box. Just 
in the Christmas-tide a number of little girls in 
Port Richmond, New York, held a fair in their 
school-room, and the proceeds—gold, silver, bills, 
and copper—tied in a little bag, were sent to the 
editor of Harprr’s YounG Prope for Sister Cath- 
arine to use as she might deem best. 

At Lincolnton, near Woodside, North Carolina, 
there is a beautiful little church, shaded by a 
grove of whispering pines, in which white and 
black people meet together to worship God. It 


a large amount this for the 





has been built, and the school, which meets not 
only on Sundays for religious instruction, but 
times a week for secular teaching, has 
been kept up, mainly by the constant benefac- 
tions of the readers of Harrrr’s YounG Prope. 
A noble Southern woman, to whom the credit 
of originating and carrying on the enterprise is 
wholly due, reports the progress of this work 
from time to time through the Post-oftice Box. 

Thus quietly and unobtrusively the paper is 
training its great constituency in practical be- 
neficence. 





several 





A WINTER VISIT TO THE 
SCOTCH HIGHLANDS. 


See illustration ou double page. 


btn timely double-page illustration of this 

number can be almost as readily appre- 
ciated by American as by English readers. The 
various stages of a winter journey from London 
into the far north have been made familiar by 
many novelists, but by none have they been more 
vividly described than by Mr. William Black in his 
new novel, White Heather, which is now forming 
so interesting a feature of the Bazar. The trav- 
eller sets forth amid the comfortable and luxuri- 
ous surroundings of an American parlor car, 
from the broad plate-glass windows of which he 
sees the pleasant country scenes glide by in rapid 
panorainic succession. 





The well-warmed, easily 
moving car is exchanged for the slippery deck of 
a stanch little steamer plunging through the tu- 
multuous waters of the North Sea, and the trav- 
eller is finally landed, and apparently stranded, 
at the bleak little Scotch sea-port from which the 
castle to which he is bound is ten miles distant. 

Two miles inland is a tavern and a coaching 
station; but the only conveyance thither that of- 
fers itself is Sandy Gibson’s wood sledge, drawn 
by a pony so shaggy that he looks not unlike a 
feathered quadruped. The alternative is to walk ; 
so the sledge is accepted, the portmanteau is 
lashed to it, and after tossing off a stirrup-cup of 
potent Scotch whiskey, offered by a strapping 
lass, our traveller boards his lowly equipage, and 
off they go. 

Arrived at’the coaching station, he is wildly 
welcomed’by a score of dogs of all breeds and 
sizes, which testify their joy at seeing him in a most 
embarrassingly demonstrative manner. The dogs 
are finally quieted, Sandy is dismissed, and the 
traveller inquires when the coach will leave. 
* Hoot, mon! they’s na cooch; they’li be housed 
for the winter,” is the answer,-that is  supple- 
mented by the sight of the motionless coaches in 
their winter-quarters, from which no money will 
drag them. 

“Is there no other conveyance ?” 

“No; none to be had.” 

He appeals to the landlady of the little coach- 
ing inn. She has nothing to suggest. The le- 
gend over the chimney-piece, “Table d’héte ev- 
ery day at 6.30,” attracts his eye, and the pangs 
of hunger are strongly felt. He willdine, Alas! 


| 








————— 











that is a summer legend. No guests are expect- 
ed in the winter, and there is nothing to be had 
in the house, unless it be a herring and a drop 
of whiskey. He accepts these, and pays so lib- 
erally for them that the landlady is possessed of 
an idea. 

“The post will be along directly, and he might 
gie ye a lift.” 

The idea is a good one, and when the mail- 
carrier rattles up in his light two-wheeled trap, 
inscribed with the magic V.R., and drawn by a 
lively tandem team, he is easily persuaded to 
swing the portmanteau from the axle, and give 
the traveller a seat between his feet on the foot- 
board. The remaining few miles are rapidly 
covered, a jolly fellowship is cemented by aid of 
a pocket flask, and at the end of the journey the 
laird’s welcome is so unfeignedly hearty that in 
a moment the discomforts of the journey are for- 
gotten. The traveller has arrived just in time to 
don his Highland dress and sit down to a dinner 
where his health is drunk with such whole-souled 
good-will that he can only stammer out his thanks, 
and assert his belief that in all the world no truer 
hospitality and good-fellowship is to be found 
than amid the bleak hills of the Scotch High- 
lands. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
MEENIE. 


\ JE may now follow Ronald Strang as he 
' walks along to his cottage, which, with its 
kennels and its shed for hanging up the slain deer, 
stands on a little plateau by the road-side, a short 
distance from the inn, The moonlight night is 
white and beautiful, but far from silent; for the 
golden plover are whistling and calling down by 
the loch-side, and the snipe are sending their curi- 
ous harsh note across the moorland waters. More- 
over, he himself seems to be in a gay mood (per- 
haps glad to be over the embarrassment of a first 
meeting with the stranger), and he is conversing 
amicably with his little terrier. The subject is 
rats. Whether the wise little Harry knows all 
that is said need not be determined ; but he looks 
up from time to time and wags his stump of a 
tuil as he trots placidly along. And so they get 
up to the cottage and enter, for the outer door 
is on the latch, thieves being unheard of in this 
remote neighborhood ; though here Harry hesi- 
tates, for he is uncertain whether he is to be in- 
vited into the parlor or not. But the next mo- 
ment all consideration of this four-footed friend 
is driven out of his master’s head. Ronald had 
expected to find the parlor empty, and his little 
sister, at present his sole housekeeper, retired to 
rest. But the moment he opens the door he 
finds that not only is she there, sitting by the table 
near to the solitary lamp, but that she has a com- 
panion with her, And well he knows who that 
must be. 

“ Dear me, Miss Douglas !” 
I kept you so late ?” 

The young lady, who now rose, with something 
of a flush over her features—for she had been 
startled by his sudden entrance—was certainly 
an extraordinarily pretty creature ; not so much 
handsome, or distinguished, or striking, as alto- 
gether pretty and winning and gentle-looking She 
was obviously of a pure Highland type: the fig- 
ure slender and graceful, the head small and beau- 
tifully formed ; the forehead rather square for a 
woman, but getting its proper curve from the soft 
and pretty hair; the features refined and intelli- 
gent; the mouth sensitive ; the expression a curi- 
ous sort of seeking to please, as it were, and ready 
to form itself into an abundant gratitude for the 
smallest act of kindness. Of course much of 
this look was owing to her eyes, which were the 
true Highland eyes; of a blue-gray these were, 
with somewhat dark lashes ; wide apart and shy 
and apprehensive, they reminded one of the star- 
tled eyes of some wild animal ; but they were en- 
tirely human in their quick sympathy, in their gen- 
tleness, in their appeal to all the world, as it were, 
for a favoring word. As for her voice—well, if 
she used but few of the ordinary Highland phrases, 
she had undoubtedly a considerable trace of High- 
land accent; for, although her father was an Ed- 
inburgh man, her mother (as the elderly lady very 
soon let her neighbors know) was one of the Stu- 
arts of Glengask and Orosay; and then again 
Meenie had lived nearly all her life in the High- 
lands, her father never having risen above the 
position of a parish doctor, and welcoming even 
such local removals as served to improve his posi- 
tion in however slight a way. 

“ Maggie,” said Miss Douglas (and the beauti- 
ful wide-apart eves were full of a shy apology) 
“was feeling a little lonely, and I did not like to 
leave her.” 

“But if I had known,” said he, “I would not 
have staid so late. The gentleman that is come 
about the shooting is a curious man ; it’s no the 
salmon and the grouse and the deer he wants to 
know about only ; it’s everything in the country, 
Now, Maggie lass, get ye to bed. And I will see 
you down the road, Miss Douglas.” 

“ Tndeed there is no need for that,” said Meenie, 
with downeast eyes. 

“ Would ye have a bogle run away with ye ?” 
he said, good-naturedly. 

And so she bade good-night to the little Mag- 
gie, and took up some books and drawings she 
had brought to beguile the time withal; and then 
she went out into the clear night, followed by the 
young gamekeeper. 
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And what a night it was—or rather, might 
have been—for two lovers ! The wide waters of 
the loch lay still and smooth, with a broad path- 
way of silver stretching away into the dusk of the 
eastern hills ; not a breath of wind stirred bush 
or tree ; and if Ben Clebrig in the south was most- 
ly a bulk of shadow, far away before them in the 
northern skies rose the great shoulders of Ben 
Loyal, pallid in the moonlight, the patches of snow 
showing white up near the stars. They had left 
behind them the little hamlet, whieh merely con- 
sisted of a few cottages and the inn; they were 
alone in this pale, silent world. And down there, 
beneath the little bridge, ran the placid Mudal 
Water : and if they had a Bible with them ?—and 
would stand each on one side of the stream ?— 
and clasp hands across? It was a night for lov- 
ers’ Vows. 

“Maggie is getting on well with her lessons,” 
the pretty young lady said, in that gentle voice of 
hers. “She is very diligent.” 

“Tm sure I’m much obliged to ye, Miss Doug- 
las,” was the respectful answer, “ for the trouble 
ye take with her. It’s an awkward thing to be 
sae far from a school, I’m thinking I'll have to 
send her to my brother in Glasgow, and get her 
put to school there.” 

“Oh, indeed, indeed,” said she, “ that will be a 
change, now. And who will look after the cottage 
for you, Ronald ?” 

She addressed him thus quite naturally, and 
without shyness; for no one ever dreamed of 
calling him anything else. 

“Well, I suppose Mrs. McGregor will give the 
place a redd* up from time to time. But a 
keeper has but half learned his business that 
canna shift for himself: there’s some of the up- 
country lodges with ne’er a woman-body within 
a dozen miles o' them.” 

“Tt is your brother the minister that Maggie 
will be going to ?”’ she said. 

“Oh yes; he is married, and has a family of 
his own; she will be comfortable there.” 

“Well, it is strange,” said she, “that you should 
have a brother in Glasgow and I a sister, and 
that your mother should be Highland and mine 
too.” 

But this was putting himself and her on much 
too common a footing; and he was always on his 
guard against that, however far her gentleness 
and good-natnre might lead her. 

“When is your father coming back, Miss 
Douglas ?” said he. 

“Well, I reaily do not know,” she said. “I 
do not think he has ever had so wide a district 
to attend to, and we are never sure of his being 
at home.” 

“Tt must be very lonely for a young lady 
brought up like you,” he ventured to say, “ that 
ye should have no companions. And for your 
mother too; I wonder she can stand it.” 

“Oh no,” Meenie said; “ for the people are so 
friendly with us. And I do not know of any 
place that I like better.” 

By this time they were come to the little wood- 
en gate of the garden, and he opened that for 
her. Before them was the cottage, with its win- 
dows, despite the moonlight on the panes, show- 
ing the neat red blinds within. She gave him 
her hand for a second. 

“Good-night, Ronald,” said she, pleasantly. 

“ Good-night, Miss Douglas,” said he. “ Mag- 
gie must not keep you up so late again.” 

And therewith he walked away back again along 
the white road, and only now perceived that by 
some accident his faithful companion Harry had 
been shut in when they left. He also discovered, 
when he got home, that his sister Maggie had 
been so intent puzzling over some arithmetical 
mysteries that Meenie had been explaining to her 
that she had still further delayed her going to bed. 

“What, what,” said he, good-humoredly, “ not 
in bed yet, lass ?” 

“Well, I don’t know how it is, Ronald,” the 
little girl said; and she rose with a sigh, and 
gathered up her belongings. ‘ When Meenie 
takes the book everything’s quite clear, and when 
she’s away, I canna make it out at a’.” 

“ Well, off wi’ ye now, lass, and sleep over it; 
if I catch ye waiting up for me again ye'll get a 
talking.” 

The little red-headed, freckled-faced lassie was 
standing at the door hesitating. 

“ Ronald,” said she, timidly, “why do ye call 
Meenie ‘Miss Douglas’? It’s no friendly.” 

“ When ye’re a bit older, lass, ye’ll understand,” 
he said, with a laugh. 

The little girl was distressed in a vague way, 
for she had formed a warm affection for Meenie 
Douglas, and it seemed hard and strange that her 
own brother should show himself so distant in 
manner, 

“ Do you think she’s proud ? for she’s not that,” 
the little girl made bold to say. 

“Have ye never heard o’ the Stuarts of Glen- 
gask ?” said he; and he added, grimly : “My certes, 
if ye were two or three years older, ’'m thinking 
Mrs. Douglas would have told ye ere now how 
Sir Alexander used to call on them in Edinburgh 
every time he came north. Most folk have heard 
that story. But however, when Meenie, as ye like 
to call her, goes to live in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
or some 0’ the big towns, of course she’ll be Miss 
Dougias to every one, as she ought to be here, 
only that she’s taken a fancy to you, and, my lass, 
fairly spoils ve with her kindness. Now, off with 
ye, and dinna fash your head about what I or any 
one else calls her; if she’s content to be Meenie 
to you, ye should be proud enough.” 

As soon as she was gone he stirred up the 
peats, lit his pipe, and drew in a chair to the 
small table near the fire. It was his first pipe 
that evening, and he wished to have it in comfort. 
And then, to pass the time, he unlocked and 
opened a drawer in the table, and began to rum- 
mage through the papers collected there—all 
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over mostly in pencil, and many of them bearing 
marks as if the writing had been done outside in 
the rain. 

The fact was that in idle times, when there 
was no trapping to be done, or shooting of hoodie- 
crows, or breaking in of young dogs, he would 
while away many an hour on the hill-side or along 
the shores of the loch by stringing verses togeth- 
er. They were done for amusement’s sake. 
Sometimes he jotted them down, sometimes he 
did not. If oceasionally, when he had to write a 
letter to a friend of his at Tongue, or make some 
request of his brother in Glasgow, he put these 
epistles into jingling rhyme, that was about all 
the publication his poetical efforts ever achieved, 
and he was most particular to conceal from the 
‘gentry’ who came down to the shooting any 
knowledge that he scribbled at all. He knew it 
would be against him. He had no wish to figure 
as one of those local poets (and alas! they have 
been and are too numerous in Scotland) who, 
finding within them some small portion of the 
afflatus of a Burns, or a Motherwell, or a Tanna- 
hill, are seduced away from their lawful employ- 
ment, gain a fleeting popularity in their native 
village, perhaps attain to the dignity of a notice 
in a Glasgow or Edinburgh newspaper, and sub- 
sequently and almost inevitably die of drink in 
the most abject misery of disappointment. No; 
if he had any ambition, it was not in that direc- 
tion; it was rather that he should be known as 
the smartest deer-stalker and the besi trainer of 
dogs in Sutherlandshire. He knew where his 
strength lay, and where he found content. And 
then there was another reason why he could not 
court newspaper applause with these idle rhymes 
of his. They were nearly all about Meenie Doug- 
las. Meenie-olatry was written all across those 
scribbled sheets. And of course that was a dark 
secret known only to himself; and indeed it 
amused him, as he turned over the loose leaves, 
to think that all the Stuarts of Glengask and 
Orosay (and that most severe and terrible of 
them all, Mrs. Douglas) could not in the least 
prevent his saying to Meenie just whatever he 
pleased — within the wooden confines of this 
drawer. And what had he not said? Some- 
times it was but a bit of careless singing : 

* Roses white, roses red, 
Roses in the lane, 
Tell me, roses red and white, 
Where is Meenie gane? 
“© is she on Loch Loyal’s side, 
Or up by Mudal Water? 
In vain the wild doves in the woods 
Everywhere have sought ier, 
“Roses white, roses red, 
Roses in the lane, 
Tell me, roses red and white, 
Where is Meenie gune ?” 

Well, now, supposing you are far away up on 
Ben Clebrig’s slopes, a gun over your shoulder, 
and idly looking out for a white hare or a ptar- 
migan, and if you take to humming these care- 
Jess rhymes to some such tune as “ Cherry Ripe,” 
who is to hinder? The strongest of all the south 
winds can not carry the tidings to Glengask, nor 
And so the whole coun- 
try-side—every hill and stream and wood and 
rock—came to be associated with Meenie, and 
saturated with the praise and glory of her. Why, 
he made the very mountains fight about her! 
“Ben Loyal spake to Ben Clebrig, 

And they thundered their note of war: 
‘You look down on your sheep and your sheep-folds ; 
I nee the ocean afar. 


“*You look down on the huts and the hamlets, 
And the trivial tasks of men; 
I see the great ships sailing 
Along the northern main.’ 
“Ben Clebrig laughed, and the laughter 
Shook heaven and earth and sea: 
‘There is something in that small hamlet 
That is fair enough for me— 
“* Ay, fairer than all your sailing ships 
Struck with the morning flame: 
A fresh young flower from the hand of God— 
Rose Meenie is her name!” 

But at this moment, as he turned over this 
mass of scraps and fragments, there was one, 
much more audacious than the rest, that he was 
in search of, and when he found it a whimsical 
fancy got into his head. If he were to make out 
a fair copy of the roughly scrawled lines, and 
fold that up, and address it to Meenie, just to see 
how it looked so? He took out his blotting-pad, 
and selected the best sheet of note-paper he 
could find; and then he wrote (with a touch of 
amusement, and perhaps of something else, too, 
in his mind, the while) thus : 

“O wilt thou be my dear love ? 
_ (Meenie and Meenie)— 
O wilt thou be my ain love ? 
(My sweet Meenie). 
“* Were you wi’ me upon the hill, 
It's I would gar the dogs be still, 
We'd lie our lane and kiss our fill, 
(My love Meenie). 
““Aboon the burn a wild bush grows 
(Meenie and Meenie), 
And on the bush there blooms a rose 
(My sweet Meenie) ; 
And wad ye tak the rose frae me, 
And wear it where it fain would be, 
It’s to your arms that I would flee 
(Rose-sweet Meenie). 
He carefully folded the paper, and addressed 
it outside, so: 
“ Miss Wilhelmina Stuart Douglas, 
Care of James Douglas, Hsq., M_D., 
Jnver-Mudal, 
Sutherlandshire.” 


And then he held it out at arm’s-length and re- 
garded it, and laughed in a contemptuous kind of 
way at his own folly. 

“Well,” he was thinking to himself, “if it 
were not for Stuart of Glengask, I suppose the 
day might come when I could send her a letter 
like that; but as it is, if they were to hear of any 
such madness, Glengask and all his kith and kin 
would be for setting the heather on fire.” 

He tossed the letter back on the blotting-pad, 
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and rose and went and stood opposite the blazing 
peats. This movement aroused the attention of 
the little terrier, who immediately jumped up 
from his snooze and began to whimper his expec- 
tation. Strang’s heart smote him. 

“God bless us!” he said aloud. “ When a lass 
gets into a man’s head there’s room for nothing 
else; he'll forget his best friends. Here, Harry, 
come along, and I'll get ye your supper, my 
man.” 

He folded up the blotting-pad and locked it 
in the drawer, blew out the candles, called Harry 
to follow him into the kitchen, where the small 
terrier was duly provided for and left on guard. 
Then he sought out his own small room. He was 
whistling as he went; and if he dreamed of any- 
thing that night, be sure it was not of the might 
and majesty of Sir Alexander Stuart of Glengask 
and Orosay. These verses to Meenie were but 
playthings and fancies—for idle hours. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FAIRFIELD POET. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 

PPXRAGEDY, which is never far from the most 

prosperous lives, continually trod upon the 
tenderest-hearted woman in Fairfield. She hated 
Fairfield as a background to her existence, but 
there had fate nailed her for life. It was the for- 
lornest of Indiana railroad stations, looking like 
an ugly scar on the face of a beautifully wooded 
country, peopled by the descendants of poor white 
Carolinians and Tennesseeans. The male portion 
of the community sat on the railroad platform in 
yellow jeaus, sprawling their naked toes to the 
sun, whittling, and jetting like true tobacco fount- 
ains upon the meerschaum-colored boards. The 
women might have lived lives of primitive sim- 
plicity, dignified by child-bearing and neighborly 
sympathy with each other; but they stained their 
human kindness with slander. And this one 
among them all felt the progress of the age tear- 
ing her heart-strings out while her circumstances 
kept her at a stand-still. J do not say her life 
would have been more symmetrical or her expe- 
rience richer if she had lived in the whirl. She 
was a plain, ground-loving woman who enjoyed 
the companionship of her fruit trees and flowers, 
and worked with her hands. Indeed, crowds an- 
noyed her, and she was undecided what toilettes 
ought to be made for a large public. The striped 
silk dresses of her prosperous days, the fringed 
crape shawls and gimp-edged mantillas, agreed ill 
with bonnets of the passing season, and she had 
more respect for what was rich and old than for 
all your new inventions. But she was fiercely 
ambitious for her children, especially her eldest 
son, and for him in spite of his misfortune. The 
younger boy and girl were still leaping like colts 
upon their few remaining acres, sound in limb 
and wind, with the hopes of a future sheathed in 
their healthy present, when Willie was tall as a 
man, and far up in his teens. 

His mother had a picture of him taken when 
he was going to school in Cincinnati under his 
uncle’s care. At that time his auburn curls were 
unshorn, and he was beautiful. 

A few days before cottons took their terrific 
rise during the war, Mr. Harbison had stocked in 
thousands of yards. Those were Fairfield’s best 
days, and he kept a general store, making money 
so rapidly that the lazy people around him felt 
helplessly injured. He began his fine brick house, 
building on a generous and artistic plan, at the 
edge of Fairfield, where he could surround him- 
self with fruit trees, and have fields for his cattle. 
Whether it is a more distinct misery to build the 
temple of your home and see some one else in 
habit it, or to shelter yourself for years in a house 
you have not the power of finishing, the latter 
fate was reserved for the Harbisons. With a 
crash they came down from what had been Fair- 
field's opulence nearly to a level with Fairfield’s 
poverty. They kept the house and grounds and a 
meadow, but under such weight of mortgages 
that it was comparatively no grief at all to see 
the ornamental cornices lying around the partly 
plastered parlors, balustrades and newel - post 
standing on end beside the skeleton stairway, and 
to find the bath-room useless except as a rubbish 
closet. The man who had employed half of Fair- 
field was now obliged to become himself an em- 
ployé, and the general verdict of the world against 
those who fail was emphasized by communistic 
envy. 

But the habit of being a woman of considera- 
tion is not easily forgotten. Mrs. Harbison still 
made the village respect her. She had something 
to give to the poorest. She was the wife of a 
man who had made a fortune before he lost it, 
and sat in the State Senate. More than all, she 
had her children, the eldest of them a continual 
surprise to her. He seemed born to stir her 
pride and tenderness to their depths. He was 
tall, fair, and Roman-featured, shy as a girl to- 
ward every one but his mother, and so ravenous 
in mind that he was partly through college when 
his father’s reverses brought him home. 

Then he was seized with a spotted fever, and 
approached the next world so close that he left 
part of his faculties there, and was never the 
same Willie he had been before. He could hear 
nothing, and seldom spoke an audible word—Mrs, 
Harbison’s boy, who was made to take the world 
by storm—and what had been the shyness of a 
country-bred youth became the set-apart seclusion 
of a hoofed and goat-eared faun. Willie Harbi- 
son was to be seen whirring as noiseless as a bat 
upon his bicycle across the open ground at dusk. 
He was met coming from the woods, silent as an 
Indian, and his eyes were on everything in earth 
or sky except the human beings just before him. 

Whatever were the faults of Fairfield, it loved 
and respected Willie Harbisou, and humored his 
self-withdrawal. And he loved Fairfield with a 
partiality which saw mere picturesqueness in the 
row of whittling men, and various forms of mo- 








therhood or sisterhood in the women. He would 
dismount from his wheel to let the boys tilt with 
it at the old warehouse. He loved the woods ; he 
loved Wild-cat and Kitten creeks, which ploughed 
rock-bedded channels through the woods; and 
what joy in life he fished out of those waters 
only Willie himself knew. He loved to watch 
from the mill on a clear morning that plume of 
steam the south-bound train sent around the 
curve, to watch another plume roll over the first, 
and finally to see the train stand suddenly on 
the summit of the grade, sharp-cut against the 
sky. All common life was pleasant to him. Who 
but his mother could be witness that a double 
nature dwelt under his floury mill clothes ? 

Willie worked in the mill with his father, where 
the roar of grinding and bolting and the whirr of 
belts made silent liveliness around him. This had 
been bitterness to his mother—her Willie should 
work with his head alone; but she accepted it 
as the result of his physical misfortune, 

The parlors were Willie’s workshop, in which 
he sawed, hammered, and glued, or put noiseless 
inventions together. A carpenter’s bench was set 
before two uncased windows, and his father’s old 
store desk had fallen to his unmercantile use. Its 
lock was never opened unless Willie had some- 
thing which he could force himself to show to his 
mother, That ripe instant arriving, he sought her 
in her kitchen, her garden, or at her spinning- 
wheel upstairs, and seized her by the hand. She 
went with him to the parlors, they fastened the 
doors, Willie undid his desk, and placed his paper 
in her fingers. The paper itself was sometimes 
brown, sometimes the blue cap left from the store, 
sometimes gilt-edged note having pencilled land- 
scapes along the margins, or the flowers he rhymed 
of done in water-colors ; for his hand was as skill- 
ful as his eye was discerning. The‘poems were 
usually short, and sensitive in rhyme and rhythm. 
Willie’s themes were the common sights and the 
common pathos or humor of the situations in 
which he found the people around him: his in- 
terpretation of the flicker’s feelings; his delight 
in certain thick fleeces of grass; the panorama 
of sky and field as it marched across his eye; the 
grotesque though heartily human family party 
made by old man Parsons and his wife, where 
half of their descendants, unable to get into the 
small house, sat on the fence while the rest ate 
dinner. Willie was deaf, but he had inward 
music. Every smooth and liquid stanza wag like 
wine to his mother. She compared his poems to 
Burns’, and could not find the “ Mountain Daisy” 
a whit better than her poet’s song about the woods 
in frost. 

Even Mr. Harbison thought well of Willie’s per- 
formances. They were smuggled to him by the 
mother, and carefully returned to their place when 
the poet was out of the house. Mr. Harbison 
knew all that was going on in the world. A doz- 
en times a year he left the grinding of the mill 
to meet his old chums at the capital, or to quick- 
en the action of his blood in Chicago. A couple 
of stimulating days tinctured and made endurable 
his month of mill work. A man of luxurious 
tastes can not lose his tastes with his means. He 
was a judge of poets, and said Willie might as 
well take to poetry as to anything, for business 
did not pay a man of sound faculties in these 
days. 

The hum of bees could be heard all around 
this unfinished brick house growing mossy at the 
gables, and its shadow was long on the afternoon 
sunshine. It was that alert and happy time of 
year when the earth’s sap starts new from win- 
ter distillation. 

You could hear the voices of children calling 
in play as they loitered home from school; the 
days were so long that the cows would not come 
up the pasture until nearly seven o'clock. 

Willie trudged across lots to supper. Mrs. 
Harbison met him at the north side of the house, 
having her garden knife and rake in her hands. 
She put them on the stepless front-door sill, which 
had never been and never would be pressed by 
the foot of an arriving guest. This stone sill was 
high enough for a seat, and she sat down, tilting 
her sun-bonnet back, and smiling at Willie. He 
was floured from head to foot. Little of his boy- 
ish beauty except its clear innocence remained 
to him. His nose was large for his head, and on 
his head the auburn curls were shorn to a thin 
crisping layer. 

His young sister was putting supper on the ta- 
ble in the dining-room, his brother was fisting 
with another boy on the railroad, and up the cow 
lane came his father with the slow step and some- 
what of the ponderous white presence of the 
walking statue in Don Giovanni. 

But, closest knit of all this family, mother and 
son talked together in silence, some birds in the 
mulberry-tree over their heads making the only 
calling and replying that could be heard. Before 
Willie reached her, he held up his hands and 
signed in the deaf-mute language, 

“The preacher has come back.” 

Mrs. Harbison raised her hands and darted her 
fingers into various shapes, saying thereby, “ Did 
you see him ?” 

“No,” Willie replied, as swiftly; “I only saw 
his coffin in the wagon, and Nancy Ellen sitting 
beside it. She had to bring him the whole twen- 
ty miles from where he died, in a wagon.” 

“ Because it wasn’t on a railroad ?” 

Wiilie nodded. 

His mother wove on: ‘Poor Nancy Ellen! 
Her father wouldn't let her have the preacher for 
so long, and turned her off when she did marry 
him. Now she’s a widow in her honey-moon, and 
old man Martin saying he told her a preacher as 
old as himself wasn’t any mateh for her. Did 
you see her father? How did he act ?” 

“He got into the wagon by the driver,” said 
Willie’s fingers. 

“ Well, that was something for hin.” 

“ And they drove to his place.” 

“T suppose he'll let her come back and live at 
home now.” 
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“T wish you had seen Nancy Ellen.” 

“Tm going to see her after the milking 
done.” 

“Seen her by the preacher,” insisted Willie’s 
passes. “She looked like a captive coming in 
chains to Rome.” 

“Yes, Pll be bound she did. Every jolt of 
that twenty miles is stamped in Aer mind.” 

“T wish,” flashed Willie, ‘1 knew what the 
preacher sung to himself all along the road.” 

“What a notion! You'll have to fix it up in 
poetry now, won’t you ?” 

Willie shook his head many times and redden- 
ed. ‘You said the preacher used to sing home 
from meeting in the dark.” 

“ Yes, he did,” affirmed Mrs. Harbison. “ And 
Nancy Ellen used to listen for him to go by their 
place.” 

Their talk paused, and Willie looked up at the 
birds in the mulberry. Having afterward caught 
his mother’s eye, he wove out slowly, 
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““ When in the tree above his head 
The sap goes tingling through the bark, 
She will remember it was dead, 
And hear him singing in the dark.” 

“Oh, Willie, is that the first verse or the last ? 
Have you written it down ?” 

Willie smiled shyly, putting his head down to- 
ward one shoulder, without making any reply. 
His mother urged, with eager fingers : 

“Print it in some place when you get it done. 
Nancy Ellen would be pleased.” 

“Tm not an obituary poet,” waved Willie. 

“ But that’s so good.” Mrs. Harbison moved 
her lips, repeating it to herself. “ And ain’t you 
ever going to publish anything you write? I’ve 
heard of people getting money for it.” 

Willie uttered a gentle sneer. He laughed at 
his mother in a way that always made her laugh 
with him. 

“ But if you would let your father fix up your 
writings,” she continued, repeating an old plea, 
“and send them to some publishing house, | 
know they would put them in a book for you.” 

The gate, weighted by a stone, slammed to be- 
hind his father coming to the evening meal. But 
before his mother rose, Willie found time to make 
dance before her eyes the characters indicating 
this promise: 

“Some day I'll get on my bicycle and ride and 
ride until I come to a publisher. If you miss 
me, you'll know where I’ve gone. You can just 
say to yourself, ‘ He’s off having his poems pub- 
lished.’ Wait till then, mother; that will be soon 
enough.” 

“You'll never do it,” said his mother, having 
no idea how near the time was. 

She gave her family their supper and helped to 
milk the cows. The cows were fragrant of pas- 
ture grass and of fern along the fence corners. 
She thought of Wilie’s stanza when the milk 
first sang in the pail, and kept repeating it until 
the rising froth drowned all sounds of the lashing 
streams quite at her pail’s brim. 

When the house was tidy and full of twilight 
stillness, Mrs. Harbison put on a clean apron and 
took her sun-bonnet to make her call of condo- 
lence. It was likely they would want watchers 
at Martin’s, and she was ready to do anything. 





She had helped bear the burden of life and death 
so long in Fairfield that illness, a new baby, or | 
the mysterious breathless presence in any house 
was a peremptory invitation to her 

The boys were playing hide-and-seek around 
the warehouse, and as she crossed the open lot 
she saw the usual line of wise men sitting on 





the edge of the platform with their legs across 
the rail, as if they had all agreed to make an 
offering of their feet to the Juggernaut of the 
next passing train. 

Willie darted like a bat or a night bird on his 
bicycle far up and far down the smooth wagon 
road, Now he took a turn, and came spinning 
among the boys, scattering them before him, and 
escaping as often as they chased him. In one 
of these excursions he crossed his mother’s way. 
The lamps were just lighted in the station, and 
they poured full over his laughing face. Be- 
sides, the last red streaks and high sunset lights 
were not gone out of the sky, and these would 
haye given her more than the silhouette of Willie. 
She lifted up her hands and spelled, “ Are you 
starting out to hunt a publisher now ?” 

And Willie laughed and nodded and made her 
a sign of good-by. 

The pleasant stillness of the evening fell around 
her like a blessing as she went on. Fire-flies were 
filling one field, as if a conflagration under that 
particular ground sent up endless streams of 
sparks. She smelled the budding elders, and 
was reminded of tile-like bits in her past, fitted 
oddly together. 

Martin lived but a few steps beyond the vil- 
lage. She had been talking a mere moment with 
Nancy Ellen, and had not vet entered the room 
where the preacher lay, when some other neigh- 
bor came in with excitement, and said aloud, over 
the whispered talk of the mourning house, that 
something was wrong down at the depot. 

“That express has run into something again,” 
proclaimed the neighbor, “ and looks, by the way 
folks run, as if it wasn’t a cow this time. Enough 
cows and pigs has been killed by that railroad.” 

“Thaven’t seen the express,” said Mrs. Harbi- 
son, feeling her head full of wheels. “ It was all 
quiet when I was there a minute ago.” 

“The express has stopped. Good reason! 
There’s something on the track, I tell ye,” said 
the neighbor. 

Willie’s mother was sure it could not be Willie. 
He was conscious of his infirmity, and so cautious 
that she had long ceased to be anxious about him. 
He knew the times of all the trains with nice ex- 
actness, also. Yet she started from the house 
without speaking another word, and ran until 
she reached the crowd. 

The engine steod hissing: it confronted her 
with the glare of its eye,a horrid and remorse- 
less fate, ready to go its. way with bell-clanging | 





and all cheerful noise, no matter who had been 
ground under its wheels. 

The conductor was just stepping on board, for 
time and orders wait for nothing. The engineer 
had already climbed back to his cab; he saw a 
running woman kneel down on the platform and 
draw the boy up from the boards to rest in her 
arms. Having seen that much, the engineer turn- 
ed away his head and wept out loud; and the 
train moved on, bearing pale faces that looked 
backward as long as they could discern any- 
thing. : 

Mrs. Harbison had stumbled over Willie’s bent 
wheel first. When she found him indeed laid in 
the midst of the crowd, she did not believe it. 
He was not mangled. His bones were sound— 
she felt them with a fiercely quick hand. There 
was no mark about him excepting a dirty-looking 
spot on one temple. 

“Willie,” she said, shaking him. 
Willie !” 

“ We'll have to carry him home,” said her hus- 
band at her side, his voice sounding far off as if 
it came strained through some dense medium. 

She looked up, and could not understand it. 

as He’s knocked senseless,” she claimed. Why 
doesn’t somebody bring water ?” : 

“ He never knowed what hurt him,” cautiously 
said one villager to another. 


“Willie! 


“The train was 
goin’ so fast, and he come up from among the 
houses onto it so fast, that it was done in a 
flash.” 

“ And I don’t never want to see no better boy 
than Willie Harbison was,” responded the other. 

3ut only his mother—when she had him at 
home lying in that pomp of death with which we 
all shall impress beholders—could have pro- 
nounced the true oration over him. Through 
her dumb tragedy she wanted to make deaf- 
mute signs to some intelligence that here lay one 
of Nature’s poets, with a gift virgin and untar- 
nished. 

He had never hunted a public. His publie was 
the woods and sky, and his critic one fond wo- 
man. Nota line of unsatisfied ambition marked 
his placid face. He had lived a humble, happy 
life, and sung for the sake of expression, not for 
the sake of praise. He had, after all, only gone 
to find the best publisher, and his mother could 
always hear him “ singing in the dark.” 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vixen, X. Y. Z. eve., Cuimax, anp Oruers, will find 
their questions answered in Manners and Social Usages. 

Luot.e.—Seal-skin hats or turbans are always worn 
in midwinter. They cost from $10 to $20. . 

Greerrvl If you are the bride, wear white shoes, 
but if only a guest, black kid slippers and black silk 
stockings will be appropriate with vour dress, 

Invatip, —Colored china or glass dishes, bowls, 
pitchers, and butter plates will brighten up your tea 
table. Use colored cloth and napkins for luncheons, 
and white for the tea table. Get asmall porcelain cast- 
er if you wish to add more color. 

Sunsormer.—The Bazar has published patterns of 
the garments in an infant’s outfit. 

Queen Bess.—A visite of brown or of red velvet bor- 
dered with feathers or fur will be handsome for you 
Consult Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. 

C. H. anp L. M.—* Dear Mr. Smith” is a more formal 
way of beginning a letter than “* My dear Mr. Smith.” 

Constant Reaper.—The groom wears a white tie 
only when he wears evening dress. White vests are 
worn by fashionable young menin theevening. Gloves 
are not obligatory either in the day or evening, but 
are now occasionally seen at both day and evening 
weddings on the groom and his attendants. There is 
no fixed rule this winter. 

LakeviLtie.—Get more serge, and have a tailor suit 
trimmed with broad Hercules braid of coarse-looking 
serge. Have a postilion basque with a vest made up of 
rows of the braid. Put many rows across the plain 
front and side gores of the skirt, and let the back form 
two large double box pleats. Theu have a low draped 
over-skirt bordered with the braid. If you prefer lace, 
use the wool lace called Angora or yak lace instead 
of braid 

Mignonrrrr.—The Decorative Art Society will sup- 
ply materials and designs for your rug. 

Queeist.—Plain black velvet will be the most elegant 
material for completing your suit. Golden brown and 
smoke-color are probably the most popular shades for 
wool costumes, 

Inquirrn.—‘* The Decorative Art Society, New York 
City,” and *“*The Woman's Exchange, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City,” are sufficiently accurate. addresses 

i ig with these societies. 
Do not alter the shape of your wrap, though 
a fur border would make it look more suitable for win- 
ter. Have your black silk made with two triple box 
pleats in the back, and drapery in front, edging the 
latter with thread lace or French imitation thereof. 
Put some jet trimming in vest or plastron shape on 
basque, aud use some lace on the sleeves. 

Mrs. W. P. H.—We have already said that there is no 
possible use to which old postage stamps can be put, 
and that we know of no demand for them save from 
stamp collectors. 

Beira K., anp Orners.—We can not suggest occn- 
pations or find employment for our readers. 

Anxirty.—We can not advise you about MSS, in this 
column. Anything sent here should be addressed to 
Harper & Brothers. 

Dot.—White cashmere with silver braid will be pret- 
ty for your evening dress. Get a brown felt round hat 
and trim it with brown velvet around the brim, and a 
group of small wings. 




















Minne W. —The mother and daughter-in-law may be 
distinguished in conversation as Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Jobn Brown, or familiarly as Mrs. John. 

M. M. M., anw Oruers. 


m should always call 
after dining with atriend. Read Manners and Social 
Usages tor points of etiquette, table manners, ete. 

taymonp Crry.—You gave no name for a reply to 
your question, Get a brown cloth dress and make it 
in tailor style with a single-breasted jacket that has a 
beaver collar and cuffs, and wear this jacket with oth- 
er dresses as your winter wrap 

Lave.—Any of the fancy stores that advertise in the 
Bazar will furnish you designs for lace. 

i. L. S. C.—Crape is now worn to trim lustrous black 
silk. It is pnt on the basque as a vest, or in narrow 
folds edging jet trimming (which may be either dull or 
brilliant jet), and in panels down each side of the skirt, 
with apron drapery between, and some narrow closely 
lapped folds at the foot. 

Cora.—Wear black slippers, black silk stockings, and 
very light tan-colored gloves with your blue silk ball 


dress. 





C, E. J.—The pile of velvet of all kinds is now made 
to turn up. Have the little girl’s bonnet of brown to 
match her coat, but put on it a cockade of bright poppy 
red velvet ribbon. 

Stue.eton.—On arriving alone at a hotel ask to see a 
clerk. He will come to you in the reception-room, 
tell you the prices of different rooms, and make it easy 
for you to register. It is his business to answer any in- 
quiries you wish to make. Thank a gentleman for 
wishing you a happy New-Year, and add, “A great 
many to you.” 
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"Diaper De- 
sign for Slip- 
pers, Cush- 
ions, etc. 

Tus is an all. 
over design suit- 
able for various 
articles in can- 
vas-work. It is 
to be executed 
in cross stitch on 
Berlin canvas, 
with wools of the 
colors indicated 
in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Draped Por- 
tiére.—Ap- 
plied-Work. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue portitre 
is of heavy fig- 
ured stuff, hung 
in broad folds, 
and draped on 
one side by arope 
that is mounted 
in brass. A scarf 
of the same fig- 
ured goods is 


draped across 
the top of the 
doorw ay. On 


the side from 
which the figured 
curtain is drawn 
away ai dark 
plush scarf is 
hung in straight 
folds, and this is 
decorated with a 
large floral de- 
sign in appli- 
qué embroidery. 
The flowers and 
leaves are ap- 
plied partly in 
velvet of vari- 
ous colors and 
partly in gold 
and silver cloth, 
with the edges 
finished by a 
couching of cord 
that is crochet- 
ed with double 
crewel and sew- 
ed with the flat 
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side down. The Figs. 1 and 2.—Snort Mantie.—Back anp Front.—Cot Partrern, Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Ev ENING Wrap.—Cot Pattern, 
veins are stem- No. 8663; Price, 25 Cents. No. 3664: Price, 20 Cents. 
stitched, and For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 31-35. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 56-59. 





Fig. 1.—Satin Dresstne Fig. 2.—Bronze Kip 
SLIPPER. SHOE. 
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fig. 1.—Jetr Borper ror Dresses aND WRaPPINGS. 
THREE-QUARTERS SIZE. 





Fig. 8.—Detam. or Ewsrormery ror Rvs, Fic. 
on Pace 29.—Fuu Size. 
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stems and ten- 
drils couched in 
crewel or gold 
cord. Fig. 2 
shows a full- 
sized detail of 
the embroidery. 


Ladies’ 
House Shoes. 
Figs. 1-4. 


Fic. 1 shows a 
black satin slip- 
per, which is 
lined with red 
kid and trim- 
med with a satin 
ruche and bow. 
Fig. 2 is a bronze 
kid shoe, which 
is embroidered 
with beads on 
the low vamp, 
and tied with a 
ribbon on the in- 
step. Fig. 3isa 
black patent-lea- 
ther tie, laced 
with ribbon, Fig. 
4 is a blue vel- 
vet slipper with 
satin lining of 
the same color, 
ornamented with 
silver embroid- 
ery on the toe, 
above which is a 
satin bow with 
a silver buckle. 


Borders for 
Dresses and 
Wrappings. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fic. 1 is a jet 
border consist- 
ing of meshes of 
fine jet beads on 
a backing of fine 
black gauze, with 
the edges and 
the surface stud- 
ded with larger 
cut jet beads. 
Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of narrow 
bias rolls of 
black velvet and 
repped black 
silk, which are 
connected by a 
lace pattern in 


Fig. 3.—PaTENT-LEA- Fig. 4. —EmMBROIDERED 
VELVET S.ippPEr. 
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Fig. 2.—PXssementerie Borper ror Dresses 
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Drarer Design ror Siippers, CusHIONS, ETC. 
Cross Stircu EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; & Dark Olive; © Dark 


lue; S Light Blue; @ Dark Re 
Fig. 1.—Drarep Portrtre.—Arriiep-Work.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 28.] ® Dark Gray; ! Yellow. 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet ror Girt From 
4 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supp!., No. IV., Figs, 27-29, 


needle guipure 
worked with 
black silk twist. 
It is executed 
like any braid 
lace, over a pat- 
tern traced on 
oiled linen and 
backed with stiff 
paper or enam- 
elled cloth. The 
lower edge has 
small _ button- 
hole stitched 
scallops. 


Bonnet 

Aigrette. 

Tus aigrette 
is composed of 
black feathers 
tipped with jet. 


CASHMERE 
SHAWLS. 
HESE pretty 

wraps take 
the place of the 
more expensive 
chuddahs, which 
are so much 
worn at summer 
resorts, and to 
throw around 
the shoulders 
after dancing. 
Buy a square 
of fine, wide 
cashmere, any 
color, put on it 
a design for em- 
breidery about 
three inches 
from the edge. 
A bordering is 
generally —_ pre- 
ferred, but cor- 
ners are a mat- 
ter of fancy. 
This is worked 
in Kensington 
stitch, either all 
outlined or solid 
work. The most 
elegant are out- 


lined in gold 








thread, which is pretty on any colored cashmere. 
on pink or blue is delicate; a variety of colors may be used, but in 
that case the work is always filled in. 
wool or chenille, or the cashmere can be ravelled out and threads of 
the embroidery silk knotted in with it to make it fuller. 

These wraps are also pretty made of very narrow cashmere, and 
worn like a shoulder scarf. They should be two yards and a half long, 
and worn tied in a knot at the breast. 
sent for an invalid, made of a piece two and a half yards long and 
about a yard wide. 
made to fit the neck, which is neatly hemmed. 
would reach the waist in front a fold is made in the cashmere large 
enough for the hand to pass through; this is sewed firmly. 


Fig. 2.—Tcrpan ror Boy From 
1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


White embroidery 


A fringe can be bought of fine 


They are also a beautiful pre- 


In the middle of one side a small curve must be 
At the point which 


Ribbons 
tie it at the neck and waist, 
and nothing is more com- 
fortable to use when sitting 
up in bed. A simple bor- 
dering around this makes 
it very ornamental, 





“DAUGHTERS OF 
IIBERTY.” 
VERY pretty record 
comes down to us in 
one of the popular histories 
of the day concerning some 
very thrifty industries fash- 
ionable a hundred and twen- 
ty years ago, in which our 
foremothers not only hon- 
ored themselves, but left us 
mementos of their sturdy 
independence, 
Boston has the credit of 
having been the gathering- 





Bonnet AIGRETTE. 


place where a “ goodly com- 
panie of happy maidens,” 
calling themselves “ Daugh- 
ters of Liberty,” met to give 
their venerated pastor, Rev. 
John Moorehead, an agree- 
able surprise. Fifty busy 
spinners they counted; and 
what a buzz and what mu- 
sic there must have been in 
the minister’s usually quiet 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 5 To 
10 Years ovp.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3665: Prior, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 36-46, 


Fig. 2.—Coat ror Ginn rrom 3 
to 7 Years ovp.—Cut Parrery, 
No. 3666: Prior, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs, 21-26, 
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Fig. 3.—Cioak ror Girt. rrom 5 Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gret rrom 5 
To 9 Years o1v.—Cur Parrery, to 9 Years onp.—Cur Patrern, 
No. 3667: Prior, 20 Cents, * No. 3668: Pricer, 25 Cents. 
For description see For pattern and description see 

Supplement. Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 47-55. 














Fig. 8.—Bonnet ror GirL FROM 
2 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Prakep Hart ror Girt 
FRoM 6 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 5. 
To 10 Years op. 
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~Dress ror Grrr prom 6 


Cur Patrern, 


No. 3669: Prion, 25 Cents. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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home! Nowon- 


der that “many 
came from far 
and near to see 
this novel sight.” 
“ Admirers,” no 
doubt among the 
throng of look- 
ers on, as it is 
told us that aft- 
er the “ amuse- 
ment of spin- 
ning” was over, 
and “two hun 
dred and thirty- 
two skeins of 
linen yarn (and 
some of it very 
fine) had been 
presented to 
their beloved 
white-haired pas- 
tor,” the inde. 
fatigable work- 
ers were served 
with refresh- 
ments — “ fruit, 
coffee, cakes,and 
comfits” — after 
which followed 
anthems and lib- 
erty songs, in 
which blended 
many fine voices 
of “sons and 
daughters of Lib- 
erty.” 
TREASURES 
AT APSLEY 

HOUSE. 

N the china- 

room at Aps- 
ley House there 
is a very elegant 
and exquisite 
blue and gold 
service, One may 
also see Stoth- 
ard’s “ Welling- 
ton shield” in 
gold, presented 
to the Duke in 
1822 by the 
merchants and 
bankers of Lon- 
don. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

De. N.S. Reap, Chicago, says: “I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.—[Adv.} 





A PRINTER'S ERROR. 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,” the printer's copy 
said, but he set it up, “Sweet are the uses of advertis- 
ing.” Sweet, indeed, to those who in sickness and suf- 
fering have seen the advertisement of some sovereign 
remedy Py: hich upon trial has brought them from death's 
door ‘The best thing I ever saw in my paper was the 
advertisement of Dr. Pierce's ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’” is again and again the testimony of those who 
have been healed by it of lung disease, bronchial af- 
fections, tumors, ulcers, liver complaints, and the ilis 





to which flesh is heir.—[{Adv.] 
PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. ENDEMANN’S professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 


examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 


Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrier, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Ad». ]} 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS, 

C. C. Suayng, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season, This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
wailed free.—[ Adv.] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaink, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnetrr’s Fiavor- 
inc Exrkacts consists in their perfect purity and 
strength.—{ Adv.) 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 386 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, ‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 





of this paper.) [Adv.} 
CURE FOR COUGH OR COLD. 
As soon as there is the slightest uneasiness of the 
Chest, with difficulty of breathing, or indication of 


Cough, take during the day a few ** Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.” Price 2% cents. Sold only in boxes,—(Adv.]} 





AD VERSIE HN'LTS 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


SIMONSON. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


Natural Water Waves, Switches, and all the latest 
1 


Hair Goods, in all possible colors. 


| Gray Hair a special- 
ty. Moderate prices 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, | N. ¥.. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EveGant and DuraBte. 





Require no .cleaning. 
N.Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 


3 East Fourteenth St., 


Wh 
‘Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenue, New York, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
celess Boon to 




















Mention this pa 
Invalid Chuir ¢ ©o., New Haven, Conn, 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


‘ities of every description of fine French Human | 


For-lined Circulars and Garments ; 





VOLUME XVIII., No. 2. 











U0. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks 




















Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE 


ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. 
Lists sent upon application, 


Price- 








A beautifa] work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 il- 
lustrationg,.with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables,.prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to 
them Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from first order. 

It tells what_you want for the Garden, and how to get 
it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 
buy whatever seeds nape n to be left over, meeting with 
disap oy nt after weeks of waiting. BUY ONLY 
VICK’S SEEDS AT HE “ADQU ARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 














Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U.S. for 85.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 
Remember. this ix the 
**HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


x. 





Universally =. by the Faculty. 


lax¢ are and refreshing 
A M A Fruit Lozenge 

for C onstipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
acne, hemorrhoids, cereb- 

rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 

Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
G R | [ L0 N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT! 


For 50 cents we will send, postpaid, a Nickel-Plated 
Langtry Bang Frizzing Iron or a Montague Pinching 
lron. Send stamps for instractions how to cut and curl 
Langtry bangs, and Illustrated Catalogue of Hair 
Goods, to J. RATHGEBER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THIS BEST OF ALL | 


Decorative Paints | 


NT Is easily applied on Frames, 
every variety of W oodwork, 
Metal, Plaster Paris, Leath- 
er, &c., &c. Wholesale only, 
J. MARSCHING & CO., 
New York. 
At Retail by all Paint, Drug, and Art Stores, 


Perforated Stamping Patterns, 


OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK contains over 
1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroid- 
ery; Price 15 cts. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, 35 
Patterns: Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Seal- 
lops, Vines, etc. Full Instructions for St: amping, Box 
Powder, Pad, and New Sample Book containing 1300 
Illustrations. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ON’S CHART. 

Ist by RAS cf maG. By this Chart YOU ~~ 

he Piano or n IN ONE DA 
Itisa com} pict rte al pls A- aor with frame fitting over the 
Key Board, and tells you just where to place your finge 
Infallible in Method. “ Practical m Instruction. Send v fone 
address on POSTAL CAKD for Descriptive aeaeetes, 10 
cent Catalogue of Singing Dolls, Gresmetien, 
Toys and Musical Wonders. Also. tells how 


AN ORGANETTE FREE. 


RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4c. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 










MARCHING: 
S RENCH 
eee 
FOR enTA iN 
ORNAMER 0! 








THE GATES OF PEARL. 





mee 
SMILES ARE BECOMING 


only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


CUSHINC’S CORRUCATED 


REVERSIBLE CHOPPING KNIFE 





A useful Christmas present. The best article 
for the purpose ever made. If your Hardware- 
man does not keep them, sample will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N. Y. 








“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, aud Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutiovra Remepins. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Caticnra, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medic ‘inal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Puritier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

Kae Se end for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


INDISPENSABLE =~ 


TO NEAT WORK. 
















BEST OF 
Materials. 


Tue Iprar Button Hore Cutter guages ace 
curately size of holes, distance apart, distance 
from edge, and is Nickel- oa Sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of $1.00 

THE RAZOR BLADE SHEARS co., 

Chillicothe, Ohio. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 


A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 

Address WHI a= WHITLOCK, 





| Fancy-Work. 





Sample copy, with full-page col- | 


Nassau St., New York. | 


Dr. La Fontia’s Paristan 
CURLING FLiID 
(Curls the Straightest Hair. 
Sent free by mail. Price 1. 
, T. W.Donoven, 126 Brewster 
Hey Street, Detroit, Mich. 
” Sole Agent, U 8. A. 















Have you seen our New Cata- 
logue? The biggest one out. 

1328 Pictures, only 15 
Cents. Send for it. 


STAMPING 
PATTERNS T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mase. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
a a and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 








NIAWMOOTH SLSIONNUC P SNVIOISAHG 


BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, uickly and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, ndigestion, Weakness, 
> lood, Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 
Neuralgia. 

It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Liver. 

It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

4a The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no othet 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD 


This Cat is not very Pretty nor very Big, 


Lack of 


Md 


Ca will send you 


A PRETTY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE for 10 cents. It contains in 112 large oc- 
tavo pages full description of ali the latest Novelties 
in Ladies’ Fancy- Work, with full instractions for 
Luster Painting, Prismatine and Kensington 
Painting,ete.,with more than 1500 Illustrations 
ot Stamping Patterns, Lace-Work, Stamped 
and Embroidered Goods, Fancy Articles, 
Crazy - Work, Queen Anne Darning, «and 
Price-List of all materials for Embroidery and 
It is worth sending for. 


4 





BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


_ii44 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“In a Paris letter to the Bazar the 

following: “The French are proverbial for the 
and style in which they dress their 

hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 

Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.”—Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 


occurs 


elegance 











= MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Peshion Journals, and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson's Wave, unite in 
! commending it as the most becoming, dressy 

and elegant of any article of bair worn, and jm 
parting @ youthful appearance to every face 
Send gly atalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 East 14th Street, New York 


CoN 


1 ote (MME 


” a 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N.Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 

Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c, for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Our Litle Ones and the Nursery, 


What the Century and 
Harper's Magazine are 
to the older members of 
the family, this little 
gem ofa monthly is to 
the younger ones. Ar- 
tistic and original in 
every particular. Speci- 
men copy free. 


@ For sale by Newsdealers 
Agents wanted. 
Single Copies, 15 cts. 


Chea 














One Year, $1.50. 
__ Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Serap- oe 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ISTABLISHE)D 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


in NEW YORK of every description 
promptly done; highest references, 





SHOPPING. 


} Apply for circular, Mrs. ‘Townsend, Box 2945, N.Y.P.O 


HOPPING IN NEW YORK.—Commis- 
sion five cents on Dollar. Hi rhest refer- 
ences. MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 118 East 2 3d St., N. Y. 


S MH oO o p For the Million. 


ed ular, address 
JULIA R.CONGDON, 331 W. 14th St., Ne Y. 


\ HOPPING by MAIL.— Laces sand W edding 1 Trous- 
seaux, French Dressmaking and Millinery. Ag nts 
wanted. Send stamp. Mme. Rooms, 116 W. 23d St., N.Y. 

















JANUARY 10, 1885. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St, NY., 


OFFER ANOTHER 1000 PIECES OF 


JERSEY BACK FLANNELS, 


58c. per Yard; 


Regular price, 70c.—in fifty different styles of light 
dark colorings. 


CLOVES. 


Great sacrifice of 850 doz. best Paris Kid Gloves, 


PERINOT & LE BOUTILLIER BRANDS, 


79c. per Pair; 


Reduced from $1.20 and $1.60 per pair. 


SILK PLUSHES. 


Great sacrifice in 24-inch Silk Plushes for Cloaks, at 


$2.75; 
Regular price, $5.00 per yard. 
Gloves sent by mail on receipt of price and 2c. extra 
for postage. 
Persons desiring samples should send 2c. stamp 


for postage 





eNoeal) 


onstable Ke 3 
NOUVEAUTES. 


We have now in stock an elegant assort- 
ment of novelties for the Holidays, in Made- 
up Laces in the most desirable shapes. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hem- 
Bor- 


Embroidered, Lace Trimmed, Initial, 
stitched Lawn 


dered, &c. 


and Cambric, Fancy 


- 
WDioadway KH 19th ét. 
c 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—OF— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hurt.’s Mittens’ Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

8®™ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get Bratxerp & Armuetrone’s factory 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








ends, called 
one ounce, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ baebaeesSecend $4 00 
HARPBR’S WEBKLY...........-. S660eeseenee 4 00 
STE NEE os Gedvccsinccccccstescsedas 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers).............eeeeees 10 





00 


Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.x with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prop.e sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y,. 
aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cente in Postage Stamps. 








SAA Ly every Remles 
TAKE No OTHER. 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 
AND 


POWDER. 
. 

a> 

4s oo 


Oy) 
* 
“Hygienical 
Preparations 
4° oe for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


NEW. 

New designs, New Scroll 
Saws, New Premium Offers. 
Send 15 cts. for this Curfew 
Bracket Design and a large 
number of miniature de- 
signs for Scroll Sawing ; or 
send 6 cts. for my New II- 
lustrated Catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, 
Fancy Hinges and Catches 
for small cabinets, Clock 
Movements, Pocket Knives, 

. Great Bargains in 
Pocket Knives. 

Or send 6 cts. for Cata- 
logue and Miniatures only. 
Greater inducements of- 
fered for season of 1854 and 
85 than ever before. Com- 
plete Stock and Low Prices, 
Address A. H. POMEROY, 

216, 220 Asylum Street. 

Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


a] x ‘ ‘ ‘rg Ty 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

















MINNIE MADDERN, & 


Brooklyn, Sept, 30, 1884, 
Messrs. Ben. Levy & Co., 
French Perfumers, Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—I find your Lablache 
der simply incomparable. 


| Truly, 


iT NASOLINE ” 
The Wonderful Remedy 
for Catarrh, Cold in 
Head, i 


Dropying in 
Throat, Offensive Breath, Hoarseness. Headachaete: 
Put Be handsome large package,by mail.¥1.00, 


DR. PEIRO, 86 MADISON ST., Chicago. 
Above office is also headquarters for 
OR. PEIRO’S “OXYGEN TREATMENT.” 


Face Pow- 


Minniex Mappern. 








OQ Wemerjal Gaorace~ | 
Ondy ee when Tire 


Noack of everrs becond yard aa stamped 





wM. OPENHYM « SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 





RICE POWDER 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


Ye 
LO ZY, impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, Ap 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH 


| Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 


bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowe rs, h 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 

125 New Stitches tor Crazy ‘Patchwork, with ull 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 

Cross-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 





4. How to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches. 15c. 

5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. l5e. 

6. Fine Thread Crochet, Edging. insertion, &c.,1 

7. Hair Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, &c.,1 

8. Drawn Work. Complete instructions & illus. 

9. Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas 

10. Stamping Outfit, best yet out. Complete ay ns 
1e Line 


Send stamp for circular with full dese a 


books and ve on] rlete, $2. “ p. post raric ¢ 
° - PRAY, B » New York, 


NOTICE ; TO THE CLERGY. 
4 4 I 

We take pleasure in announcing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to * M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- | 
pedia” was issued November 15, 1854. | 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be fonnd in any other cyclopedia, 
whether al or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself, with a view to 
tuking an agency for the Supplement. 


genet 


rhe large cir- 


| culation of the previous volumes of “ M‘Clintock & 


Strong’s Cyclopedia” should all 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 
The Supplement will be uniform with 
will be sold to subscribers only at 
prices: 7. e., Cloth, 
co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxkutn Sqrvarr, 


APRILE 


in this world. 
sure. 


satisfy concerned 


the set, and 
the following 
Half Moroc- 


$5 O0- Sheep, $6 00; 


N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address True & Co., Angusta, Maine. 








SMYRNA 


—AND—.- 


“@ORIENTAL 


RUCS 
Made at HOME. 


IN EUROPE & NEW YORK 


the craze for fancy work has taken 
a new direction, viz. : that of mak- 
ing Smyrna and Oriental 
Rugs at home, which is made pos- 
sible only by securing from us a 
box containing explicit instrac- 
tions, and sufficient material to start 
a rug. Each box also contains a 
design suitable for beginners and 
further instructions where to buy 
the wool. The Oriental wools neces- 
sary for the construction of these 
rugs are imported ONLY by this 
house, through whom the trade can 
be supplied ; and after your rug is 
sexta: we will give you the name 
of the nearest retailer from whom f 
you can purchase a further supply- 





THE FASHIONABLE GRAZE. 





EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with simple 
garter stitch can now manage to make 
warm, durable rugs, that have all the 
eflect of woven ones from Smyrna or 
the East.—The London Queen. 





The occupation of knitting Oriental 
rugs commends itself by its beauty, 
as well as its usefulness, as these rugs 
cannot be distinguished from real Ori 
ental rugs and carpets, looking and 
wearing equally well.—London Myra’s 
Journa 

Any one who understands the sim- 
plest stitches in knitting can manufuc- 
ture, by an easy and pleasant process, 
the most beautiful and artistic Orien- 
tal rugs or carpets, choosing her own 
colors and design.—Sylvia’s Journal, 

ndon, 

Prepared wool in Oriental colors, 
and designs on point om per, for work 
ing rugs and carpets that have all the 
appearance of costly Oriental carpets. 
London Young Ladies’ Journal. 

Also numerous testimonials from 
French and German fashion papers. 

IN ORDERING, NOTICE 
the ground colors consist of the fol- 
lowing shades: No. 10, dark red; 
No. 17, sea haat No. 22, olive 
oes No. ismark; No. 

2, dark arabe therefore, in order- 
ing the box, state which of these vou 
desire to match your carpet or fur- 
niture. 

Send usa postal note or bank check 
for @1. and we will send a No.l 
box to you free by return express. Be | 
sure and address | 

| 


H. TAYLOR & CO.., Sole Agents, 
No. 15 Bank St., Philadelphia. 








regularity of finish. 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 
goods in the market. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty 
They are made of the Jinest silk 


and 
and 


LADIES! 


Do your Shopping direct with Headquarters, 
and a Responsible House. 


g PANIELL & SONS, 


Broadway, Eighth and Ninth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

ESTABLISHED FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 

Seven buildings, united into one 
PS cine devoted to Importin 
Black and Colored Dress Silks, 
Dry Goods, Millinery, 
cles in High Grades. 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


Grand Estab- 
and Retailing of 
Velvets, General 
nd Fancy Arti- 


Jewelry, a 





By dealing direct you save all commissions, you 
have the largest and choicest stock to select 
from, which is shown by a perusal of our Cata- 
| logue, you secure the benefit of our buyers’ ex- 
| perience, who are all trained shoppers, thoroughly 
posted as to what is being worn and used, ex 
perts at matching goods, and who only need a 
| hint of what is desired to please the most fastid 
ious. We wish every lady to have one of our 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogues, issued 
twice a year. By its aid out-of-town customers, 
no matter how far d t, have the same advan- 
tages as people residing in N. Y. City, o prices 
by mail being the same as over our counters. 
The book is invaluable to all who desire 
choice goods at low prices, and who wish to 
make a little money go a long way 


Application by Postal Cat i will secure one. 


JAMES MCOREERY & GO, 


Broadway & 11th St. N. Y., 


- Howpay Presents. 


Upholstery Department. 


Our embroidery stock is complete with a very 


choice selection of Plush and Satin embroidered 
goods in Sofa Pillows, Table Covers and Scarfs, 
Mantel Covers, Foot Stools, and Fire Screens 
These goods are artistic in design and colorings, 
and make elegant as well as useful Holiday 
Presents. 


Careful attention paid to all orders for goods 
by mail or express. 





DR. LINQOUIST’sS 





= way Misses’ Waist,..... $175 
Spinal Corset,...... .. 200 
Spinal Nursing Corset, - B25 


. SpinalAbdominal Corset, 275 
™ Recommended by leading aienlaienn, 
delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of price. Lady Agents Wanted. 

Dr. Linquist’s Spinal Corset (Co. , 412 B’ way, New York. 


CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK. 











One dozen beautiful App ie Figures, Birds, But- 
terflies, Flowers, &c., for 50 « s ind one ounce of 
assorted colors in Embroidery “silk for #0 cents Send 


Postal Order to 
THE BRAINERDA&AR sgt ase co., 
469 BROADWAY, 621 MARKET ST., 
New York. _ Philade Iphia, 





Your CABINET ORGAN 


} 
will be 


ify 


frequently used re 
ne ge 


heartily 
oe tat ane s 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


Four Hundred Selecte ngs and H 
90 cents. | Everywher 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! __ 


To introduce our New Catalogt kinds of 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, 
in every family having a piano or org 
receipt of 10c. for postage. &« free 
Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


more 


yu have within reach of » the 


in Two 


300ks, for 


1es of all 


will, on 
5 Complete 
full musie 


in, we 


size, heavy paper. New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at 
retail. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 
BABYHOOD. 


BABYHOOD. 


A new monthly magazine of 32 pages, de- 
voted exclusively tothe care of infantsand 
young children and the general interests of 
the nursery. LeRoy M. YaAue, M. D., 
supervising medical editor; MaRIon Har 
LAND, editor of departments relating to 
general nursery routine. 

BABYHOOD’s purpose is to become a me- 
dium for the dissemination among parents 
of the best thought of the time on all sub 
jects connected with the needs of wary 
childhood. It has secured the co-op« 
tion of many of the most popular alk ent 
qualified writers on the various subjects 
within its s« oy e. 

_t- 


Price 
dress Y. 


BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD., 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 


UG: 


“ents a ¢ -opy. 


e BLK 15 
“BABYHOOD,” 18 Spruce St., 


MADE IN ADAY. 


better than those made in 3 months in 
the old way; no Braiding, Knitting or 
Weaving. Can use any Cloth, odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn. A handsome TYR KISH ! can be 
made with twenty-five cents worth of wool ¢ oe 


waste. THE PEARL RUC MAK 










E 
Attachment for all sewing machines. PRICE $1 ge 
PosTPaAID, A wonderful Invention! ee lady 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work Cz 
ruc EK Ne eS Agents wanted eve ee whet re! 
NE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
‘BOOK OF DESIGNS,” for Embroid- 
ery, Painting, ete., contains several hundred 
cuts of our best and most elegant patterns 
for Kensington, Arrasene, Outline, and other 
embrolide ry, and for Plush and Ribbon Work, Painting, 
etc., with illustrations of a large number of alphabets. 
These cuts and illustrations are given in reduced size, 
but show every leaf and the petal of every flower as per- 
fectly as in our large patterns. The book also contains 
diagrams and explanations of all the new embroidery 
stitches, Price, postpaid, 25 cts, Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress Patten Publishing Co., 38 W. l4th St., N.Y, 
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1. Mr. Bites, taking a conntry walk, encounters a shooter, and 
learns from him that rabbits fairly swarm on Long Island, and are 
easy to hit. He determines to try his hand, 


2. The next day finds him at a country hotel, where he engages 
the services of a small boy, and a dog which is confidently recom- 
mended as “jest the best dog on rabbits you ever seen.” 


3. A rabbit is started, and the dog enters into the sport with ardor. 


























4. When Mr. Bites reaches the top of the hill he inquires what has 
become of the dog, and is informed by his owner that “ he’s a-run- 
nin’ the rabbit, and will fetch him back if you'll wait.” 


6. Another start. 
the game escapes. 


5. After about half an honr’s wait, Mr. Bites wants to know ahout 
how much longer they are going to stay on that spot, and is told by 
the boy that “ he’s reddy any time; he’s been a-waitin’ on him.” 


Mr. Bites is a little excited and bewildered, and 
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7. The game is traced to a brush pile, and Mr. Bites is told to be 
ready when the boy jumps him out. 


9. The small boy disappears after the rabbit, and Mr. Bites walks 
cantiously to a spot where he sees the grass moving, expecting to find 
his game, but finds instead the small boy half-way down a wood- 
chuck’s hole. 


8. Mr. Bites is not prepared for the direction the rabbit takes, and 
he escapes again. 




















10. Another start, and Mr. Bites is much gratified to see the rab- 
bit drop as he fires. 


the game, and proves to Mr. Bites 
Mr. B. is a little annoyed. 


11. But the small boy claims 
that he killed him with a stone. 


12. Small boy finds a rabbit in a brush pile, and Mr. Bites has his 
first experience of cat-briers. 
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18, After tramping till near sunset they encounter, near their start- 
ing pint, their faithful dog watching their first rabbit, which he has 
+h Med : 


14. Mr. Bites makes up his mind not to return empty-handed, and 
meeting a native, buys him out at the modest price of seventy-five 
cents a pair. 


MR. BITES GOES RABBIT-SHOOTING, 


15. On the small boy’s calling Mr. Bites’s attention to the fact that 
the rabbits are snared, and that Mr. B.’s friends will examine his 
game to find shot-holes, Mr. B. easily overcomes the difficulty, and 
returns home in triumph. 





